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together with a very amusing letter from Mr. Charles Reade, and an uncommon variety of miscellaneous literary intelligence. 
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1, THE HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Joseph 
Angus, M.A., D.D., Examiner in English Language, Litera- 
ture, and History to the University of London. 

% HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. For the use of 
Students and others. By Joseph Angus. 

% THE HAND-BOOK OF SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. Selected from the chief British authors, and ar- 
ranged chronologically. By Joseph Angus. 
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With an Aprenpix by a distinguished Bibliographer, as a 
guide to the best editions of the books mentioned in the 
work. 
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the History of Ancient Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT FOUND IN OTHER 
DICTIONARIES, 





A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
professional man. In its present perfected state, it must long 
remain the best English Diciionary, and once possessed, remain 
of constant and abiding value. What book, besides the Bible, so 
indispensable as a good Dictionary ? 

The posression of any other English Dictionary, or any previous 
edition of this, cannot compensate for the want of this very full 
and complete one. In its present perfected state, it must long 
remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and once possessed, 
remain of constant and abiding value. 

“TI think it superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to me. Undoubtedly the best etymologicon 
we yet possess of the language; its vocabulary is as ample as 
could well be given in the compass of a single volume; its defini- 
tions are, in general, sufficiently exact and discriminating; and 
its pronunciation is apparently conformable tv the best usage.”"— 


‘* Etymological part remarkably well done. - « Wehave 
had no English dictionary nearly so good in this respect."—North 
American Review, January, 1865. 
“In our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either England 
or America can boast.”— National Quarterly Review, October, 1864. 
“* No English scholar can dispense with this work.”’"—Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1865. 
“In its general accuracy, complcteness, and practical utility, 
the work is one which none who can read or write can hencefor- 
ward afford to dispense with.” —Atlantic Monthly, November, 1864. 
‘* Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living lan- 
guage has a dictionary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its 
present condition as this last edition of Webster does that of our 
written and spoken English tongue.”— Harper's Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1865. 
“Tue New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and 
defies competition—it leaves nothing to be desired.”—J. H, Ray- 
mond, LL.D., President of Vassar College. 
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BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, SETS OF 
BOOKS FOR CHANCEL AND DESK, TESTAMENTS, 
APOCRYPHAS, Etc., Etc., 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
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A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to the trade 
on application. 
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By THOMAS BULFINCH, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Age of Fable,” ete. 





Price $2 50. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


161 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
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LIBRARY EDITION, COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED. 


Criffith Gaunt: A Story of Jealousy. 
By CHARLES READE. 
8vo, paper. Price 75 cents. 


HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
128 Naseau Street, New York. 
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Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 


Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries.- The frequent sales by auction-in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for a 
small commission. 


Foreign Books imported to order on Genie terms. The same 
attention will always be given to an order fora oper book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., anata with any Periodicals 
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FREE LABOR. 


TO man is free unless he is at liberty to work for 

himself. The distinction between the slave and 

the freeman is simply this: that the slave must toil 

to furnish comforts and luxuries to others; the free- 
man works to supply himself. 

So far as the laws of society force a man to give up 
a part of the product of his labor, to that extent he is 
nota freeman. So faras the laws of society take from 
a man any part of the product of his labor, to that 
extent they take away his power of improving his con- 
dition. So far as society comes in and takes from a 
man any part of what he has earned, to that extent 
it takes away motives for working. Just so far as 
society deprives the individual of the ability to pro- 
duce for himself and to keep all that he is capable of 
earning, to that extent does it demoralize its indi- 
yidual members, and consequently .demoralize the 
whole body politic. 

Every man has absolute rights in the universe with 
which no other can lawfully meddle. He has a right 
to exist, for, by the operation of laws higher than hu- 
man laws, he does exist. He has a right to all things 
which the earth supplies towards supporting and 
making comfortable that existence to the extent to 
which his labor will procure them for him. 

Whenever human laws impose a tax of any kind or 
for any purpose, they directly interfere with this right 
of the individual man to exist here and to maintain 
himself in existence. The jealousy of taxation is a 
feeling founded in true wisdom; it is a feeling with- 
out which men will never preserve their freedom. 
The taking of a man’s earnings by society is an act 
akin to the taking away of his personal liberty of 
locomotion and to the taking of his life. Taxation, 
imprisonment, the taking of his life, are all infringe- 
ments upon the individual’s right to live. One isno 
more than the other a lawful exertion of power ex- 
cept for the direct purpose, in every instance, of the 
maintenance of society’s existence. When any one 
of these powers is exerted for any other end it is wan- 
ton tyranny. Of all these, taxation runs the most in- 
sidiously into oppression, because the slicing off of a 
little, more and more, from our neighbor’s earnings 
does not give us the same shock asif we see him hauled 
to prison or hanged by the neck, 

The poor and the feeble and the unskillful suffer 
most from taxation. These get as their share out of 
the product of our common labor barely enough to 
maintain life. Levy taxes in what manner we may, 
they agsess themselves upon those who have little or 
no property in more than due proportion ; for taxes 
are 80 much taken out of the common product for the 
year, and there is just so much less to be distributed 
among the workers who make up the community. Of 
course what is taken for taxes would, if left with the 
people, have been distributed among all the workers 
in the same proportions as that which was not taken. 
Every one, poor and rich, would have had so much 
more for his individual use. In a country where taxes 
afe ten per cent. of the total earnings of the people, 
every one has ten per cent. taken out of his means of 
comfort for the year. The cost of government, the 
cost of supporting offjcials who do not aid in the pro- 
duction of wealth, is, looking at it simply with refer- 
ence to the general industry and its results, so much 
waste. It may be a necessary waste, but it is waste 
nevertheless, All the bread which it takes to feed the 
government officials leaves so much less bread to be 
distributed among the workers of the nation, makes 
bread less easy to be had; and so ofall things that are 
spent in keeping up government. It is obvious that 
when you take ten per cent. from the woman whose 
tarnings are fifty cents a day, the loss of the five cents 
18 much sorer evil to her than a deduction of one 
thousand dollars is to the man whose income is ten 
thousand dollars, No scheme can be devised for tax- 
ing the rich specially so as to take this burden off the 
Poor. On the contrary, while it is more convenient 
to levy the taxes from the rich, yet, except for his own 
Proper share, the rich man who pays the tax is simply 
& tax-collector, just as the importer who pays duties 


at the custom-house is a collector of these duties from 
the consumers of the goods. The cost of this process 
of collection from the poor through the rich and the 


cost of what may be called the retail distribution of 


the tax is, by the time it reaches the poor man, added 
to the tax, so that in fact the poor pay more than their 
proportion of all taxes, 

In all nations the result of heavy taxation has been 
to make the feeble still more helpless, the poor still 
poorer. The end of heavy taxation has always been 


| that the foundations of national wealth and strength 


are suddenly found to have been sapped; a fabric of 
much outward show of wealth is found to be rotten; 
the cancer of poverty, disregarded so long as it was 
confined to the feeble and the obscure, is found 
spreading over the whole body politic. The proof of 
a nation’s wealth is not to be found in its palaces nor 
in the colossal fortunes of a few; the real test of a 
nation’s wealth is the condition of its feeblest class. 
Private fortunes were never more colossal in Rome 
than when great masses of the Roman people got 
bread by bounty from the public purse. Before our 
late rebellion it needed no statistics to prove that the 
South, without reference to disparity of numbers, was 
much weaker than the North. To know this; it 
needed only to look at the condition of their feeblest 
class, Had their four millions of negroes been of 
the condition of the farm-laborers of the North, the 
power of the South to resist and its power to endure 
drains upon its wealth would have been more than 
double what they proved to be. 


Taxation is in itself an evil. It may be a necessary 
evil, but the less of it the better. It has always been 
tyranny’s most effective and destructive weapon, tak- 
ing from the people their substance, their means of 
supplying the needs of a comfortable existence, de- 
pressing them in physical and moral energy, render- 
ing them at once less capable of exertion for their 
own elevation and of resistance to further oppression. 
Taxation enfeebled the population of the Roman 
empire till manhood was extinct ; it was by means of 
resistance to taxation that fragmentary parts of the 
empire, from time to time, crawled out of the ruins, 
with some degree of manhood and freedom saved. 
Taxation degraded the French people into beasts; 
the beasts revolted and rent their keepers after the 
manner of beasts. Our own forefathers scented in 
taxation the approach of tyranny. The purest and 
simplest form of taxation is slavery ; there the slave’s 
government, his master, takes all except just enough 
to keep the worker alive. 


When we say that the individual man has rights in 
the universe with which others cannot lawfully med- 
dle, we do not derive these rights from a supposed 
state of nature in which man was free because he was 
alone. We hold society to be man’s state of nature ; 
that to live in the society of his fellows is as truly the 
natural condition of man as it is natural for sheep to 
go ina flock. The rights we claim for man are rights 
in society. We hold simply that the individual man 
has in society, and notwithstanding society, rights to 
life, to personal liberty, and to the free pursuit of hap- 
piness, His fellows, whether singly or in mass, are 
no more justified in interfering with one of these rights 
than with the others. Compared with these natural 
rights, the rights of society over the individual are 
secondary and artificial. Society may not wantonly 
or carelessly take life nor imprison the body; it may 
not, any the more, wantonly tax labor. The right of 
him who works to the product of his own toil and to 
the full enjoyment of it is sacred as is his right to 
life. It is a part of his right to life. Except on the 
ground of public necessity, society may not take life 
nor imprison the body ; except upon the same ground, 
it may not take any part of the product of a man’s 
labor, nor hinder or limit his enjoyment of it. Socie- 
ty may not take the life of an individual to gratify 
the private revenge of another or to enable that 
other to enjoy benefits by the death of his neighbor ; 
nor may it imprison a man because other men desire 
it for some private purpose of their own. As little 
can society lawfully impose a tax upon the labor 
of one or more of its members for the private good of 
others. Whenever it does this, under whatever pre- 
text, it exceeds its lawful powers; it no longer 
protects its members from wrong, but, instead 











‘of a protector, 


and a robber. In alb the laws passed for levy- 
ing taxes upon the people for the benefit of certain 
favored interests, the tax falls with its full weight on 
the poor and the unskillful; the benefit goes to the 
capitalist and the skillful. The great manufacturer, 
the owner of mines of iron and coal—these are the 
classes, possessed already, in their property and their 
sill, of superior advantages over the mass of their 
fellows, who cry to have their private business pro- 
tected by taxes specially laid for their benefit. We 
have pleasant stories of the highway robbers of olden 
days: how they would sometimes take from the fat 
purse of a wealthy traveler and immediately bestow 
a liberal share of their spoil upon some suffering 
beggar. The system of robbery organized under what 
is misnamed the protective system can tell no such 
stories to qualify itscrime. It issheer, deliberate rob- 
bery of the weak and the unskillful for the benefit of 
the skillful and the strong. When any government suf- 
fers itself to impose a heavy duty on imported iron, 
with the intent that thus foreign iron may be shut 
out, or the cost of importing it may be made much 
greater, so that the domestic iron manufacturer may 
be enabled to force out of the people higher prices 
for his goods, it levies a tribute on every spade and 
pick used by the day-laborer, on the costly tools of 
the journeyman carpenter, from the farmer on every 
| hay-fork, plow, harrow, wagon-tire, on every lock in 
his buildings, on every ax, spade, and shovel, on 
every bridle-bit and trace-chain, on every nail that 
he drives, on every screw that he uses, on thrashing 
machines and mowing machines; in fine, on all the 
tools, great and small, whereby toil is lightened and, 
at the same time, made more productive. When, 
from like motives, it imposes a high duty upon wool- 
en and cotton goods that might be got from abroad, 
it levies tribute out of the clothing necessary to 
every man and woman in the land, a tribute most se- 
verely felt by those whose means are scantiest. When 
it shuts out foreign coal in order to make domestic 
coal dearer, it pinches tribute out of the poor at the 
season of their greatest suffering. All this mass of 
tribute, when taken for the purpose we speak of, it 
gathers not for the legitimate end of supplying the 
public treasury, but in effect to hand the tribute so 
taken from the many over into the private purses of 
a few master manufacturers and coal dealers. 


The great. body of the people must be injured 
and made poor by being forced to buy dear 
goods, The promise that by thus making goods 
dearer now they may be made cheaper hereafter is 
false as a promise, and, if true as a promise, would be 
false economy. The promise that, by what is called 
the protective system, the laborer will be benefited 
and the country enriched, is every way fallacious, 
The more cheaply the men of this day can supply 
themselves with clothing and with the tools necessary 
to aid their industry, the more can they save, and 
the more wealth can they lay up for their own future 
use and the use of the next generation, It is mockery 
to tax out of a woman’s scanty wages of fifty cents a 
day ten cents or more, and then to offer her comfort 
in the promise that, in return for the ten cents so 
precious to her present life which the law takes from 
her, she, or mayhap her children, shall have the bene- 
fit, some years hence, of cheaper prices. The utter 
fallacy of this doctrine of taxing labor in order to 
protect it is exposed at once by the test of its appli- 











cation to the feeblest class in the community. The 
comforts of this class are not in excess; work as hard 
as they may, they cannot procure any too much house- 
room, nor food, nor clothing, nor fuel. Theman whois 
shivering under a single blanket is not to be benefited 
by cutting off one-third of his scanty covering, with 
the promise that next year he shall have two blan- 
kets. 


The man who has prdduced more wheat or more 
potatoes than he needs for food, has a right to sell his 
surplus to whom he will anywhere in the world. If 
with his surplus wheat he can buy two blankets in 
England, while here he can get but onein exchange for 
it, human society, the state, has no more right to put 
obstacles in the way of his getting those two blankets 
than it has wantonly and without cause to take his 
life. To the necessities of the state he must contrib- 
ute his fair share by his labor; to the private profit 





itself becomes a wrongdocr 


of his neighbor, the blanket-maker, he cannot be 
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forced to contribute, without making him, so far, the 
slave of another man. 

When we make our trade with all the nations free 
of necdless obstacles; when we make use of the 
whole world as an open market, in which the worker 
here can exchange his labor for anything produced 
by his fellow-worker anywhere; then, and not till 
then, will the laborer here be a free man. 








BATTLE ABBEY. 


HE day which follows that of the date of this 
paper is one of extraordinary interest to all who 
speak the English tongue. It is the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the memorable conflict recorded in 
history as the battle of Hastings. Eight centuries 
and nearly thirty generations have passed away since 
Saxon Harold and Norman William, each backed by 
warriors whose valor could not be gainsaid, and 
which was attested that day in a manner never to be 
forgotten, faced {each other on the field where now 
stand the ruins of Battle Abbey. The Englishmen, 
monarch and subjects, died in their tracks as brave 
men should; and the magnificent abbey whose 
crumbling and weather-stained remains have been for 
ages the pride and veneration of the neighboring 
country and the admiration of pilgrims from all the 
world beside arose in fulfillment of a vow made by 
the conqueror to commemorate his own victory and 
the bloody death-bed of the last of the Saxon kings, 
Like most great catastrophes whose effects have 
reached down through successive ages, the battle of 
Hastings was environed by chances any one of which 
by falling out differently from the actual event might 
have changed the whole web of fate, and therefore the 
entire face of subsequent history. After Harold’ssig- 
nal success over the Norwegians, his people were cer- 
tainly in good heart to meet any possible enemies, and 
it does not appear that William’s possession of the 
Papal bull seriously affected the superstitions of those 
against whose leader it was directed. But the Nor- 
mans landed at Pevensey, near Hastings, quite unmo- 
lested, by the merest chance in the world. A favorable 
wind—whose absence was centuries after to 
baffle the Spanish armada bent on a similar er- 
rand—urged William’s fleet to the coast of Sussex 
at the exact moment when the English vessels 
which had long been cruising there to waylay it had 
returned to port for want of provisions. The Nor- 
mans landed on the 28th of September, 1066, just 
three days after the victory of Harold over the Nor- 
wegians, The archers, says Thierry, landed first; 
they wore short coats, and their hair was shaved off; 


helmets of polished steel, of a nearly conical form, 
armed with long and strong lances, and straight, 
double-edged swords, These were followed by the 
workmen of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and 
smiths, who brought on shore, piece by piece, three 
wooden castles, ready prepared beforehand. The 
duke was the last to land; at the moment his foot 
touched the sand he slipped, and fell on his face. A 
murmur arose, and voices exclaimed: “ God preserve 
us! this is a bad sign.” But William, rising, said 
immediately : “Lords, what is it you say? What, 
are you amazed? I have taken seizin of this land 
with my hands, and, by the splendor of God, all that 
it contains is ours.” The repartee prevented the 
effect of the evil presage. But William did not seem 
to have been over-confident of success notwithstand- 
ing; for soon after he made proposals to Harold 
which drew from the fated sovereign his recorded 
reply: “I will not resign the crown, i will not refer 
the matter to the Pope, I will not fight a single com- 
bat.” The invader then made another proffer which 
involved the axiom that half a loaf is better than no 
bread; he suggested that Harold should have all the 
territory beyond the river Humber on condition of 
ceding the rest of England to himself. This was also 
scornfully rejected; whereupon both sides prepared 
for the final arbitrament which alone was left to 
them; for it is said that William, determined to do 
or die, had caused his ships to be destroyed, so as to 
cut off for his army all means of escape in case of 
disaster. 

The actual scene of the combat was at a place nine 
miles from Hastings, now chiefly included in the ab- 


family of Cleavland. The little village of Battle lies 
immediately under and around the abbey walls, and 
there is a railway station a couple of hundred yards 
distant, where the present writer, about a year ago, 
alighted, after about twenty minutes’ ride from Hast- 
ings. There is no place in England whose atmos- 
phere seemed to him so impressive in its associations, 
so rich and solemn with antique interest. Holyrood 
is interesting and beautiful, and so is Kenilworth; 
there is a charm about Westminster Abbey, and a 
hoary grandeur about York Minster. There is many 
an old historic castle, many an ivy-clasped ruin, 
which, to an American wandering back to the home 
of his ancestors, brings feelings of profound and 
touching reverence and impressiveness; but there is, 
so far as the experience we have passed through goes, 
no spot whereupon such feelings are wrought to so 
solemn and memorable a pitch as upon the site of 
Battle Abbey. Such an experience is not to be for- 
gotten. Here ran the Saxon line, topping the chain 
of hills and fortified by a rampart of stakes and wil- 
low hurdles. Here lay the stout Englishry the night 
before the battle, noisily singing their national songs 
and emptying their horns of wine and beer, while 
the enemy, having the Pontifical blessing on their 
side, prayed and chanted litanies and burnished their 
armor against the morrow. Here, where the strife 
was thickest and where stand the ruins of the high 
altar, died valiantly King Harold, draped by his 
fallen standard, which no hand was left to uprear. 
And here came Edith the Swan-necked for the last 
pitiful office of love, to seek out and identify the 
neglected and despised remains of him who had once 
been pillowed on her bosom. Here was the last stand 
of the stalwart Britons who had crushed one set of 
invaders, to be crushed in turn and in the same 
moon by another; and here arose in token, which, if 
perishable, has outlasted well-nigh a thousand years, 
lL Abbaye de la Bataille. 


The speech ‘which the chroniclers have handed 
down to us as made by William just before his troops 
began their march to the encounter was a model of 
brevity and directness: “Fight your best, and put 
every one to death ; for if we conquer, we shall all be 
rich. What I gain, you gain. If I conquer, you con- 
quer. If I take the land, you will share it. Know, 
however, that I am not come here merely to take that 
which is my due, but to revenge our whole nation for 
the felon acts, perjuries, and treason of these English. 
They put to death the Danes, men and women, in the 
night of St. Brice. They decimated the companions 
of my relation, Alfred, and put himself to death. 
On, then, in God’s name, and chastise them for all 
their misdeeds.” It is curious to observe how 
Shakespeare, with characteristic adaptative ingenui- 
ty, throws this address into blank-verse for the mouth 
of Henry of Richmond on the morn of the battle of 
Bosworth Field, an occasion so very similar in bear- 
ing and results to the one we describe, involving a 
like dynastic change, and followed by the building of 
that addition to Westminster Abbey called Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, which was evidently suggested by 
William’s erection of Battle Abbey. The combat, 
which commenced early in the day, was protracted 
with great fury until after dark, so that at its close 
the combatants only recognized each other by their 
language. Not until near sunset did the dubious 
strife appear to approach any definite resolution. 
The Saxons had a natural position of vast strength, 
and from this they long refused to be beguiled. But 
strategy accomplished for the Normans what hard 
blows failed to do. William had his horse killed 
under him and had suffered vast losses, when he or- 
dered a feigned retreat, which was conducted with 
such skill as to be entirely successful, The Saxons in 
their joy forgot their coolness and rushed tumultu- 
ously down the hills in pursuit of their flying foes. 
At a certain distance another body of Normans, pre- 
viously disposed, joined the fugitives, who then 
turned upon their pursuers, and the fate of the day 
was then and there decided ; for, although the Saxons 
fought desperately for some time longer, and it was 
some hours later when Harold fell, several of the de- 
fensive redoubts were forced. soon after the ranks 
were broken, and the Anglo-Saxon banner fell, never 
again to float over English soil. 





bey grounds, which are in possession of the ducal 
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oned banners in gorgeous abbeys, as dumb but most 
eloquent witnesses of their exploits for succeedi 
ages, have passed away. The practice, graceful, in. 
spiring and poetic as it was, has fallen into desuetude 
with the other usances of chivalry and feudalism, 
But its memory will live as long as English history anq 
long after the tattered fragments which yet hang in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel have followed their proto. 
types of battle and crumbled into dust. And the an- 
niversary we thus commemorate, with all its wealth of 
suggestion and historic interest, is ours as well as Eng- 
land’s, albeit feudal distinctions have happily never 
crossed the sea, aud although the names of our na. 
tional heroes are inscribed on the heart of their coun. 
try so indelibly that they do not need to be written 
on banners or to be hung up to molder in the Battlg 
Abbeys of her fame. 











AN ENGLISH BULLY. 


\ JE are called upon this week to record the dis. 

grace of an author whose name is allied with 
pleasant literary mémories in many minds. We do 
it with the greater sorrow, since we had hoped that 
the individual in question might take, with the in. 
stinct of a gentleman, and with a better intent for 
the future, the many suggestions called forth by the 
errors of his recent productions, This hope has been 
dispelled most completely and sadly. It is unfor. 
tunate, indeed, that a literary reputation—made by 
long years of worthy endeavor, and crowned with a 
meed of success that all must acknowledge as very 
gratifying—should be imperiled by indecent and 
wholly inexcusable allusions, and finally utterly cast 
down by a display of the most absurd and meaning. 
less bad humor that a man of any position was ever 
tempted into making before the public. It is, there. 
fore, with sorrow, rather than contempt or resentment, 
that we record the strange and unfortunate conduct 
of Mr. Reade, the author of Very Hard Cash and 
other successful novels. His letter is reproduced in 
another column, since no words of ours can so fitly 
apostrophize his shame and disgrace as those which 
he has himself been led into using. It matters 
nothing whether they were inspired by the avaricious 
instincts of sharp publishers, whose pecuniary suc- 
cesses may be of greater account than the good name 
of one of their writers. They appear over a single 
name and they record a single downfall. Mr. Reade 
has lost his claim, by double dismeanor, to any place, 
lofty or lowly, in the list of gentlemanly authors. 
His name can no longer be pronounced with honor 
in any respectable household in the land, He has 
sadly, foolishly, and yet irrevocably penned his own 
epitaph. The magazine or periodical which shall 
hereafter give place to his efforts will descend to a 
lower level than well becomes any honored and re- 
spected publication. As chroniclers of literary 
events, we have never placed in these columns more 
unwilling or unpleasant tidings. 

The simple fact that Mr. Reade has seen fit to crown 
his unfortunate disaster with a law-suit against this 
journal, we count as nothing at all, All the law that 
was ever written, nor all the juries that ever stood in 
judgment, can wipe out the deep shame of unright- 
eous and impure authorship. That which was said 
in this paper concerning the improprieties and inde- 
corum of this novelist’s writings was truly and sincere- 
ly said, and it would be surely no greater hardship 
to stand up for purity and decency beforea judge and 
jury than before the wide world of thought and opia- 
ion, The law-suit, we repeat, is of little moment. 
The personal character of Mr. Reade has never beet 
arraigned in these columns. The obscenity and vul- 
garity of his writings have been, and will be so long 
as there is a line of like character written or a pub- 
lisher to spread them beforethe people. Wecare not 
how angry any author may become in the face of 
severe but honest criticism. If it has to do with the 
interests that are precious to us all, criticism will be 
administered to the fullest extent, and if thereisa law 
to stop us, we shall ever be ready to challenge its 
power. Other writers have been angry before, when 
we have told too galling truths of their tendencies, 
and it is no uncommon thing to hear the threat 
law-suits. In lieu of these we are generally arraigned, 
wherever angry authors can have access to 4 public 
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«gensation.” This line of attack has become so com- 
«mon that some people who do not read our strictures 
-carefully seem to have the impression that we are 
simple scandal-mongers and vituperators. But Mr. 
® Reade calls upor law and the press, with equal fool- 
ishness, to lift him from the mire whither his impro- 
prieties have driven him. He uses the language 
not of a gentleman, not of a dignified author, not of 
a man of character and refinement, but of a pot-house 
bully. His appeal to the law only serves to make 
more public and more lasting his deep disgrace. 
There is one phase of this affair which ought not 
to be omitted. We refer to the American publishers 
of Mr. Reade’s works. When they found that they 
were catering to the public taste for matters indecent, 
it became them at once to stop the publication of that 
writer's works, Their attention was over and over 
again directed to the shameless nature of the novel 
they were publishing, and it is a matter of lasting 
shame to them that they did not at once put a stop 
thereto. Readers throughout the country complained 
that there was foulness where they had been wont 
to look for purity and refinement. This was a senti- 
ment which by every claim of honor and decency 
ought to have been regarded. But there is a greater 
wrong even than this. We refer to the use of this very 
general taste of the people for impure reading made 
now most skillfully and energetically by the publishers 
of Mr. Reade to advance the sale of his works, In 
fact, there is something sadly significant about this 
weakness of publishers who ought to be far, far 
above all temptations compromising honor. They 
have sent a shameless novel into every part of the 
country—a novel which we have never heard spoken 
of in public or private but with severe condemnation. 


ized the good sense of too many who have trusted to 
their careful and respectful discrimination. And if it 
shall indeed prove that they have induced Mr. Reade 
to make a public display of unutterable foolishness 
and lack of self-respect the better to advance their 
business interests, then, indeed, is their fault thrice 
culpable. We feel sorrow that a hitherto reputable 
author should so have lost all claim to future consid- 
eration, but we feel indignant that any publisher of 
respectability should ally himself with such miscon- 
duct. 
There are some things in this connection which it 
is due to ourselves to mention. It has become very 
common of late for parties assailing us to do so with 
apparently little or no conception of our purpose or 
mission. Some seem to look upon us as vampires 
lying in wait to strike down all established things, 
and some take us for little better than literary 
prostitutes, ambitious of persecuting whatever is 
pure and wholesome. It is time that these things 
were better understood. This paper was not 
begun, and is not now carried forward, to pander 
to the taste of the people for unnatural excitements 
and sensations of a personal character. If we had 
ambitions in this direction, we should have taken 
another path than that which we have chosen. 
We stand to-day just where we stood at the inception 
of the paper more than three years ago, on the basis 
of an independent, impartial, and dignified criticism. 
We expected to make men angry, and in this we were 
not amiss. We were bound to strike at the head, 
middle, and root of every literary iniquity that should 
show itself, and we have held to our purpose. We 
planned a war upon social evils and abominations to 
the uttermost, and this we have not failed to perform. 
Nor have we ever, in any way or shape, placed before 
our readers that which we have known and felt to 
have no other merit than that of a “sensation.” We 
entered upon a field grand and lofty, and with a sin- 
cerity of purpose which we claim the paper and 
everything in or about it to rest upon to-day. And 
80, in the course of our labors, it has become our duty, 
in honesty and sincerity, to warn the reading public 
against a wicked, impure, and pernicious novel. The 
author has finally and fully witnessed the truth of 
our assertions by an inexpressibly disgusting letter. 
Many feel now that which they may have been in 


things cannot but feel the greatest regret that any 
Englishman of his repute should prove himself a 
rowdy anda bully. It is to be hoped that his suit at 


law will bring to light some redeeming feature on his 
behalf. 








A WORD WITH THE CENTURY CLUB. 


EW YORK has a number of large and prosperous 
clubs, but none devoted especially to literature 
and art. The “Union,” “ New York,” “City,” and 
“Eclectic” are given up to eating, drinking, cards, 
billiards, smoking, gossip, and newspaper reading. 
The “Union League” and “ Manhattan” are the rep- 
resentatives of political opinions, and have to do with 
anything but art or literature. The “Traveler’s” is a 
very successful and pleasant club, but is designed to 
entertain distinguished explorers and scientific ex- 
perts rather than the knights of the brush and quill. 
The “ University” is the youngest of the clubs, and 
has thus far been chiefly noted for a good reading 
room and Saturday evening gatherings of young col- 
lege graduates. The only approximations to literary 
clubs are the “Atheneum” and “Century.” The 
former has so far abandoned its original intent that it 
is little else than a club for social purposes similar to 
those first mentioned. In fact the “ Century” is the 
only club in the city that has any discernable connec- 
tion with either art or literature. This club has al- 
ways been the guardian of young and rising artists, 
and has done an unmistakable service in developing 
an art taste throughout the country. But the “ Cen- 
tury” has never made any effort to bring forward the 
interests of scholarship and literature. Thus the 
field of letters—that which it is most fitting for clubs 
to cultivate—is entirely ignored by all our wealthy 
and successful city associations, 
We are of the opinion that there is needed either a 
new club or the entire reorganization of an old one. 
If it could be well done, the old club renovated would 
be the best. Such might the “Century” be, and such 
ought it to be, to carry out its greatest and broadest 
plan. If it had done one half as much for literature 
as it has done for art, New York would to-day be the 
recognized center of our national literature, as it is 
the center of our art taste and development. But it 
has done little or nothing for letters except to enter- 
tain hungry writers and introduce ambitious editors 
and literary aspirants to the moguls of art. There 
has been a great deal of puffery and mutual admir- 
ation, but too little of a wide and generous recog- 
nition of comprehensive culture. We have some- 
times thought that its members were guilty of the 


art that Bostonians are held to be in the way of let- 
ters. The most wretched pictures are received with 
a degree of satisfaction that is truly astounding. 
And at the occasional dinner or supper gatherings 
the most absurd speeches of mutual gratulation are 
indulged in. We think we speak the sentiment of a 
very considerable number of New Yorkers when we 
aver that we are fairly weary of hearing of the self- 


ature and art in this city. 


such a club to provide for. In the first place, it could 
do a great service by securing the delivery of courses 
of lectures during the winter months—not by clap- 
trap and windy speakers—but by scholarly professors 
and professional men. We mean such lectures as 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Philadelphia, might give; or 
Prof. Andrew White, of Syracuse; or Prof. Chad- 
bourne, of Williams College; or Prof. Charles U. 
Shepard, of Amherst College; or scores of gentlemen 
who might be named. It would be an honor fora 
club to aid in such a movement. For the past few 
winters we have had no evening entertainments what- 





doubt about before, that as a novelist Mr. Reade has 
Tichly deserved all that has been spoken of him in 
these columns; Hereafter he will be watched most 
Closely, while those who esteemed him for many 








ever of this class, all the interest seeming to center in 
Italian singers, Irving Hall concerts, negro minstrels, 
and necromancers. It is a downright disgrace that 
there should be no more instructive entertainments in 
this metropolis than those which have been the rage 





for a year or two past. Other things, too, would ap- 
peal to the supporting interest of such a club as we 
claim there ought to be. For instance, the pressing 
forward of congressional action upon an international 
copyright law is well worthy the attention of an or- 
ganized association. This matter has been too long 
kept in abeyance by our legislators, and there is good 
reason to believe that, if rightly and persistently 
urged, some decision could be obtained. A well or- 
ganized club might also do a great deal towards 
remedying the evils which are resulting to our book 
trade by the enormous influx of foreign publica- 
tions. Our own publishers are having their volumes 
printed abroad, a fact which shows a wrong some- 
where. A club mighi also do much towards making 
the success of such a work as Mr. Corson’s Indez to 
Chaucerian English, a noble work which lingers for 
want of encouragement. In fact there are a host of 
important subjects which might be greatly aided by 
the support and consideration of a club. 

But while we argue for an association to look after 
the immediate interests of literature and art, we would 
deprecate any organization for the simple purpose of 
the mutual puffery of those who have already gained 
areputation. As the “Century” has carried this too 
far with art, and the Bostonians with literature, we 
should greatly regret to see any new development of 
a spirit not cosmopolitan, especially in this city of 
broad and enlightened views. We want a club that 
shall be above mere junketings and flatteries—an as- 
sociation to encourage young and growing writers, to 
help forward worthy literary enterprises of every 
kind, to foster our American publishing interests—in 
fine, to do all that can be done to elevate and ennoble 
a national art and literature. Will the “ Century ” 
take the field, or shall there be a new association ? 








THE BALLET AT NIBLO’S. 


M\HE ballet is probably a very ancient institution. 

Some scholars there certainly are who think it was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, but ogynri¢ and 
saltatio may be presumed to have meant something, 
and although the Pyrrhic was a military dance and 
our modern idea of ballet is rather suggestive of love 
than war, it is pretty certain that such evolutions, 
thrown into a form of descriptive continuity, were 
among the earliest exercises of the race. Modernly 
speaking, the introduction of the ballet is due to 
Baltazarini, director of music to the Princess Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, since whose time it has flourished 
with little intermission in nearly all large European 
cities. The objections of moralists have rarely had 


same exclusiveness and self-adulation in the way of| more than a temporary effect towards its discourage- 


ment, and such curious devices, in the interest of 
propriety, as that employed by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment—casing the limbs of the dancers in green 
instead of the conventional flesh-color—have evoked 
discontented ridicule rather than decorous approval. 
The union of ballet and opera, as most successfully 
presented by composers of the French school, un- 
doubtedly affords a very captivating amusement. So 


satisfactory art opinions made up and delivered by | far as the dancing is legitimately illustrative of the 
the Centurions. In view of this single devotion to | dramatic action, it appears to be in an artistic sense 
the field of art on the part of the ‘‘ Century,” and | least objectionable. 
also by reason of its tendency to drift upon the/|of the incidental ballet would be almost fatal to the 
sloughs of mutual admiration, we urge that a totally | opera. Its character, vivacity, light-and-shade would 
new club, or otherwise an old one completely reno-| be quite suppressed, and the action would become 
vated, can alone meet the requirements of both liter- | dull and funereal. 


Thus in Masaniello the omission 


The introduction of the ballet in 
Robert le Diable is an instance of effectiveness of a 








There are many matters of essential importance for | different but still more striking sort; it is, in one 


sense, horrible enough, but it imparts an awe-striking 
reality, a diabolical significance, to the vague somber- 
ness of the plot which the employment of no other 
means could possibly attain. In La Tentation de St. 
Antoine, which could scarcely, however, be made ad- 
missible to our stage, the ballet could not be elimi- 
nated without the utter destruction of all interest and 
meaning. But the custom which now prevails in 
European opera-houses, and which is copied here, is 
to drag ina ballet neck-and-heels, regardless of its 
necessity or its suggestiveness in the development 
of the drama, simply because it is found to be gen- 
erally attractive, and to lighten possible tedium 
through appealing to the eye, for a space, while 
partly resting the ear. This supplementary use of the 
ballet may be politic, but it is not artistic. Its ob- 





ject is equivocal to a degree not imputable in the 
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case of a pure, unmixed ballet like that very beautiful | 
specimen, La Giselle, A combination of melodrama | 
and ballet may be made very attractive, but must be 
for obvious reasons open to the charges of want of 
unity, divided interest, and inartistic structure. Of 
such a character is the piece called The Black Crook, 
which is now running to full houses at Niblo’s Garden. 

As a drama, The. Black Crook is utterly beneath 
contempt. If original, it was scarcely fit for the 
boards of a Broadway theater; and if it is an adapta- 
tion or translation of Za Biche au Bois, or of anything 
else, it deserves equal condemnation. The dialogue 
is conventional and stupid to the verge of idiocy, 
and it is quite necessary to remember the singular 
beauty of some of the scenes and the gorgeous if 
flashy effect of the costumes, to say nothing of the 
saltatory displays, which are doubtless with most the 
prime attraction, to understand how twelve hundred 
persons of average intelligence and education can 
possibly bring themselves to sit it out, taking as it 
does nearly four mortal hours to struggle through. 
What are termed in technical parlance the carpenter’s 
scenes, which in the hands of an expert will be 
handled with extra care and spiced with judicious 
interest—to prevent the impatient audience from 
dwelling on the distasteful fact that they are merely 
being dallied with while the impending “ set” is in 
progress behind—are in this instance so cruelly flat 
and dreary that it, perhaps, excuses the otherwise in- 
tolerable banging of gongs and sheet-thunder with 
which the action is almost ceaselessly enlivened. Is 
it really necessary that a play of this sort should be 
so superhumanly tedious, unsuggestive, and conven- 
tional? Must every similar attempt present the iden- 
tical patterns of gushing peasant girl, cross old bel- 
dame, rich but villainous adorer, poor but virtuous 
ditto, drunken and senile steward, weird professor of 
black art with ultra-pusillanimous servant for the 
same, and so on till the end of time? Must there 
always be a Plutonian demon steeped in evil machina- 
tions and balanced against a Neptunian angel of se- 
raphic beneficence, who “ foils” and upsets his hell- 
ish schemes in the inevitably stereotyped sequel ? 
Was there any absolute need in this particular hotch- 
potch for bringing our old friend Zamiel into the 
breach ? and might not the ratherirreverent image of 
Death on the Pale Horse have been dispensed with as 
a climax to the diablerie of the first act ? 


We are, however, called upon in a manner to con- 
sider the gem whereof we have so far only examined 
the setting. The Black Crook is ostensibly employed 
merely as the vehicle to introduce a famous French 
ballet troupe, which is to be regarded, as we are in- 
structed, as the main-stay and prime attraction of the 
performance. Now, if contrasted with most troupes 
of the sort which America has seen, the present one, 
with some few notable exceptions, quite distances 
competition ; but to call it first-rate as compared with 
a Parisian or London corps is sheer nonsense, In 
such a relation it is at most second-rate, and it isa 
strain upon good nature even to concede it no worse a 
place. The principals are fair artistes, but are decid- 
edly not wonderful ones; and the coryphées, as a whole, 
are very indifferent executants and remarkable for the 
absence rather than the presence of personal attractions. 
To make up for these deficiencies, however, in a liberal 
way, their drapery is of the scantest description im- 
aginable short of absolute nudity, and the costume of 
the four girls who are attired as boys for the divertisse- 
ment of the second act is simply and grossly indecent. 
When we say that the fleshings worn by some of 
these dancers are frequently visible through flimsy 
gauze nearly to the waist, we say enough to justify 
sharp and decided reprobation. Exhibitions of this 
sort may, perhaps, appear less flagrantly indecorous 
when attention is absorbed in the action of a superla- 
tively great artiste; in any other case it is impossible 
not to perceive that the intention is to cater for a 
morbid and licentious taste, and is certainly not that 
of advancing the interests of a beautiful and poetic 
art. That such a performance should draw crowded 
houses in New York may be an unpleasant commen- 
tary on popular taste; but it certainly can reflect no 
credit upon the delicacy or right feeling of those who 
pander to it. 

The performers in The Black Crookwho do not con- 
tribute to its Terpsichorean blandishments do their 


best to make acceptable bald and uninteresting parts. 
The costumes are generally striking, being brilliant 
and kaleidoscopic to a fault,and apparently very ex- 
pensive. The incidental music is remarkably bad, 
and the orchestra unpleasantly noisy and singularly 
ill-balanced. Perhaps the best of the spectacle is the 
scenery, the closing tableaux of which, without hav- 
ing any very obvious relation to the fable, are won- 
derfully dazzling, and which, whether in color, group- 
ing, or machinery, altogether surpass any ensemble of 
the kind we have yet witnessed in this country. 








NONSENSE IN NAMES. 


O devise for such a country as ours a system of 

nomenclature which should be at once significant, 
appropriate, and euphonious would require of the no- 
menclators an amount of erudition and taste, united 
with a perception of the fitness of things, that do 
not usually characterize pioneer emigrants. Consid- 
ering, however, that the founders of the first colonial 
settlements were mainly persons who either regarded 
matters of taste as unprofitable and godless trifling, 
or who were in a condition of entire indifference re- 
specting them, it must be acknowledged that our 
geography escaped with remarkable impunity from 
their graceless hands. The names of the older states, 
or colonies, are, in general, pleasing enough. Some- 
times, it is true, they evince a paucity of invention, as 
when—in New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, for 
instance, and hundreds of their villages—some pro- 
prietor or home-loving exile sought to perpetuate 
associations whose significance was soon forgotten. 
Here and there was a bit of toadyism characteristic 
of the times, as when courtiers, well aware that no 
adulation could be too fulsome for the royal mistress 
on whose favor they depended, named their settle- 
ments Virginia in compliment to the vaunted though 
dubious chastity of the vain old woman. So Penn- 
sylvania took its well-sounding title—rather singular- 
ly, when we recall his pretense of Quaker humility— 
in perpetuation of the rare virtue evinced by William 
Penn in being content to swindle the aborigines, 
without murdering them in the manner of his Puri- 
tan cotemporaries, Associations aside, the names of 
these states—as well as those of Maine, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Maryland, which are similarly derived 
—are far from displeasing to the ear. Those of the 
remaining states, especially such as are of Indian 
origin, could hardly be improved, although Jilinois, 
Towa, Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas trouble a 
great many very good people about their pronuncia- 
tion, as California and Tennessee do about the spell- 
ing. 

The states were reasonably plain sailing. With 
the counties it was very different. Of these there are 
somewhere between two and three thousand, and it 
would have taxed the most exuberant ingenuity to 
have provided for all of them without absurdity or 
iteration. Apparently the attempt was never made, 
or, if so, it was early abandoned, and originality in 
county names seems to meet with disfavor. Of the 
forty names of English counties, twenty-two—e, g., 
Cumberland, Essex, Sussex, Middlesex, York, Somerset, 
Lincoln, and other such—were distributed, half a 
dozen times or so each, through our states. The 
chief resource, however, has been upon the names 
of presidents, presidential candidates, revolutionary 
statesmen, and popular generals. Twenty-two such 
names have provided for 312 counties, and there are 
others in abundance which are pluralists to the ex- 
tent of eight or ten repetitionseach. Washington, of 
course, takes the lead, 27 states having counties 
named after him; next comes Jackson, with 21 coun- 
ties; followed by Franklin with 20. Of other public 
men, the following is the order of their popularity, 
as evinced by county names: 

Jefferson, 


: - 19 | Clay, m > - 10 
Madison, - 18) Henry, . : ~ , 10 
Monroe, - 17) Polk, ‘ 5 ° - 10 
Marion, . + 17) Scott, . —. a 
Montgomery, . + 15] Lawrence, 10 

arren, . ° . . 14) Perry, 10 
Wayne, . 5 . - 13| Morgan, 9 
Hancock, nhs > - 10| Putnam, 9 
Calhoun, : 10 Clinton, 9 





There are several others, such as Johnson, Green, 
Clark, repeated more frequently than most of those 
we have cited; but they seem—as indeed may be the 
case with some in our list—to have been named in 





honor of different people. Other favorite county titles 


are Boone, Fulton, Pike, Decatur, Cass, Crawford, Doug- 
las, Strange to say, Webster is chosen only five 
times, Decatur and Taylor but three, and Fillmore, 
Tyler, and Audubon but once each. This monotony 
and parrot-like repetition are, however, the worst gen- 
eral characteristics of county names. Only a few of 
them are, like those of many villages, uproariously 
ridiculous. Grundy is one which occurs in several 
stutes. Wisconsin has a Bad Ave county; Arkansas 
a Yell county ; Mississippi one called Sunflower, and, 
as if some poetical negro had been allowed to give 
scope to his imagination in emulation of this, a 
second is entitled Yallobusha. One in Missouri has 
the suggestive title Gasconade, another in the same 
state—as if formed during the Jackson excitement, 
there being already a Jackson—is called Hickory, 
while a third, Noddaway, harmonizes very well with 
Polk. As if to offset the latter coincidence, North 
Carolina, which likewise has a Polk, contrasts with it 
Wake. Buncombe, the name of a county in the latter 
state, has become a word of national significance ; as 
have Bowie and Bourbon, counties of Texas and ‘Ken- 
tucky respectively. The counties in Virginia might 
have been named by the vicar of Bray, so impartially 
have the compliments been distributed among antag- 
onistic dignitaries and favorites; beside the name of 
the state itself, are counties called King and Queen, 
King William, King George, Princes Edward, George, 
and William, Princess Anne, Caroline, Charlotte, 
Orange, Brunswick ; then, in tribute to ministers and 
favorites, are Fairfax, Buckingham, Essex, Halifaz, 
Norfolk, Stafford, and Chesterfield. 

In the names of towns and villages absurdity and 
incongruity seem to have broken loose. To the repe- 
tition of names there is no limit, the same one reap- 
pearing even ina single state half a dozen times with 
but slight modifications, An alphabetical list, such 
as a post-office directory affords, presents columns of 
a single word drawn up in phalanx. Thuson Frank- 
lin, a popular village name, the changes are rung so 
persistently with Franklin Centres, Franklin Corners, 
Franklin Squares, Franklintons, Franklinvilles, etc., 
that it constitutes the stem of no less than 52 post- 
office names; the derivatives of Columbus appear 58 
times; those of Mill, exclusive of such as contain it 
as a termination or as the second part of a compound, 
are 185; Rock is the opening syllable of 195 names of 
post-offices, Green of 210; while the number of names 
adapted by the prefix of New is about 650. Even 
this barrenness of invention is possibly preferable to 
the extravagances to which another school of name- 
givers have had recourse. These people seem to 
have ransacked scripture, zoology, history, mythol- 
ogy, and ethics for names, and to have seized upon 
and indefinitely multiplied every striking one. The 
names of all biblical towns are marked favorites, even 
those whose associations are least pleasant. den, with 
whose invention of the name as well as characteristics 
we always credited Mr. Dickens, occurs 24 times ; Pal- 
myra, Pekin, Parnassus, Olympus, Sparta are also 
highly esteemed, as are Scipio, Seneca, Solon, Virgil, 
Euclid, Ulysses, Hector, and most other heroes of anti- 
quity. Even the reformers—Calvin, Luther, Zwingle, 
Knox—are not omitted, and for European capitals and 
even the names of nations and grand divisions there is 
an unstinted demand. An effort has apparently been 
made, with only partial success, to set afloat the Greek 
alphabet, for we have a score or so of Beta, Delta, 
Kappa, Omega, and Alpha together with an Alpha- 
retta, which we take to be an effort at Alpha-Eta, frus- 
trated by that dialect in which Sararrann is a frequent 
female appellation. Much more successful was the ex- 
pedient of glorifying the minor virtues, for in rural dis- 
tricts great favor is shown such titles as Amity, Concord, 
Economy, Friendship, Harmony, Worth; a declara- 
tion of principles seems to have been designed by the 
founders of Defiance, Democracy, Fair Play, Free- 
born, Equality, and other members of a numerous 
brotherhood; persons of a more mildly developed 
temperament must have populated Enterprise, Home, 
Good Hope, Good Intent, Goodson, Goodwill, Good- 
water, Goodground, Goodspring, and the places com- 
mencing with Pleasant, which are more than one 
hundred in number, as there are forty repetitions of 
Hope ; very meiancholy must be the communities in 
Experiment, Flat, Poverty, Hard Lot, Try Again, and 
other similar eccentricities. Occasionally a rustic, 
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feeble-minded wit disporis itself in such names as 
Pickwick, Rough and Ready, Uncle Abe, Uncle Sam, 
which are choice samples of an order of humor greatly 
in request in semi-barbarous regions of the West. 
One Maryland post-office has no longer appellation 
than 7. B.; while not a few villages, apparently de- 
spairing of original yet apt designations, are deliber- 
ately numbered or called by points of the compass in 
implied allusion to the situation of the nearest town. 
A very large proportion of country towns, of course, 
rejoice in the names of citizens of eminence or—what 
in such places amounts to the same thing—self-asser- 
tion; and Browns, Smiths, and Joneses innumerable 
have attained this species of immortality. 

All things considered, it cannot be held that the 
naming of our towns is a success, It is unpleasant 
to have learned that a man comes from Auburn, and 
after having for some time displayed a mutually dis- 
agreeable conflict of opinions, to simultaneously dis. 
cover that each was talking of one of the thirty or 
more Auburns of whose existence his companion was 
unaware. It is exasperating to hear rustics, in speak- 
ing after their manner of places with names too fine 
for every-day use, divest them of half their syllables 
and give to the remnant sounds compared wherewith 
knife-grinding is musical, an operation which trans- 
forms Ithaca to Ithyky, reduces Philadelphia to Phil 
or Philly, and of;New Brunswick leaves only Brunms. 
ick. It is painful, after} having had in your mind for 
years an ideal Troy or Alexandria or Carthage, to 
have some squalid collection of hovels present itself 
as the realization, disenchanting you as effectually as 
did the discovery to Tom Pinch that he had revered 
an imaginary Pecksniff whose like had never existed, 
There is, it is true, abundant reason for gratitude that 
the Puritans let us off as easily as they did. It is re- 
markable that they were content with bestowing or- 
dinary names upon their settlements, when there was 
nothing to prevent their using unlimited moral pre- 
cepts or texts of Scripture, or even conferring upon a 
favorite and thriving place, which promised great 
things, the entire 119th Psalm, with the requirement 
that on all formal and stated occasions the complete 
name should be used without such mutilation as 
befell the historic Barebones. They might, on com- 
mon occasions, have employed names whose every 
mention would set in motion undesirable trains of 
thought, and which could only be pronounced with a 
snuffle and with the corners of the mouth drawn 
down. They might have devolved upon us the ne- 
cessity of insulting every intermediate postmaster 
whenever we addressed a letter to a friend, or forced 
us indelicately to remind of their mortality hypo- 
chondriac relatives suspicious of testamentary de- 
signs, The Dutch settlers might have done even 
worse, obliging each man to undergo a diet of sour- 
krout and beer before his vocal organs could frame 
the name of his home. As to early Welsh and Scan- 
dinavian emigrants, it was in their power to impose 
upon us horrible assemblages of consonants which no 
tongue of reasonable organization could reduce to 
articulate sounds. 


From these graver evils we have been happily pre- 
served, but there is a very dismal prospect of the am- 
biguities and confusions that must prevail when the 
repetitions that have already reached hundreds shall 
be increased to thousands by the population of the 
far West, and new dialects shall arise to propagate 
hew excesses in cacophony and in economy of 
sounds, We doubt whether Congress or legislatures 
can do much to avert such dangers; we cannot see 
that it is within the scope of any legitimate business 
enterprise to provide names for western towns ; and we 
are entirely skeptical as to any adequate increase of 
that popular intelligence whose advent is promised 
48 positively as a ninety days’ peace used to be during 
the war. The only solution we can discern is sug- 
gested by the people who have numbered their 
towns. If each town were known by a number there 
could be no confusion, and we should have besides a 
Palpable token of our material growth as the num- 
bers increased. The difficulties arising from an un- 
Wieldy number could be obviated by a system of 
Powers and roots, the powers denoting the distance 
north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the roots 
that east or west of the Mississippi. Thus, when in- 


formed that a person lived at *./2*,fwe could turn at 





once to the spot upon the map where this town was 
to be found without a laborious search among ob- 
scure letterings. Any Philadelphian can demonstrate 
from the operation of the numbered streets of that 
city how convenient such a plan would be; and, as 
we are about to adopt the metric system, and become 
generally systematic in other respects, it would be an 
excellent beginning to establish so ready and infalli- 
ble a clew to what is at present a bewildering and 
planless maze, 








WHAT WE DRINK. 
HE last Legislature of the state of New York pass- 
ed an excise law for the Metropolitan district, 
excepting Westchester county, where we suppose the 
people were considered incapable of intoxication. 
The passage of this act convinced many worthy per- 
sons that at last the panacea for the growing evil of 
intemperance had been found, and that henceforth all 
would adhere to the Pindaric maxim, ‘‘ Water is the 
best thing.” But in spite of the law Americans still 
drink their cocktails and Germans their too tonic 
lager beer. Our whole course of legislation on this 
subject has been a mass of fanatical nonsense, totally 
disregarding political, social, and physiological econ- 
omy. There are no people on the face of the earth 
except the Mohammedans—to whom we are, strange to 
say, indebted for the discovery of absolute alcohol— 
who do not use stimulants which contain alcohol or 
something worse. We are aware that this fact is ac- 
counted for on the ground of man’s moral depravity, 
but with the theological point we have nothing to do, 
The physical condition of human nature is such that 
in general it demands some excitant, and those who 
piously abstain from intoxicating liquors usually par- 
take freely of tea, coffee, tobacco, or other substitutes. 
The majority, however, in civilized nations habitu- 
ally use stimuli of which the prime constituent is 
alcohol. 

Now, what is alcohol? The word is Arabic, and 
means the imponderable powder, or subtle force. 
Before the Crusades, Europeans drank ale, wine, and 
other fermented liquors, but the process of the dis- 
tillation of these substances was not know until it was 
learned from the Arabians, The source whence this 
powerful stimulus is obtained is sugar, by fermenta- 
tion, and from the liquids thus procured we get alco- 
hol more or less pure by distillation. The following 
table, from Dr. Carpenter, shows the relative percen- 
tage in different liquors; the volume of alcohol (speci- 
fic gravity, 825) in 100 measures of the liquor being 
stated for each : 


SPIRITS. | Burgundy ‘ - 14.57 
Whisky . 64.11 | Champagne - 12.80 
Rum. . 53.68 | Gooseberry - 11.84 
Brandy . 53.99| Hock . - 12.08 
Hollands . y 51.60 | Orange - + + 11.26 
| Elder . . ‘ . - 8.79 
WINES. eee 
Raisin . 25.12) Cider . c . ; - 7.54 
Madeira . 24.17 Perry . . f . ae 
Port . . 22.96|/BurtonAle . . . 8.88 
Cape . . 20.51'Edinburgh Ale. . . 6.20 
Teneriffe . - 19.79|BrownStont . . . 6.80 
Sherry - 19.1% | London Porter. . . 4.20 
Bucellas . 18.49/ Small Beer ee ae 
Claret . 15.10 | 


It is evident that distilled liquors are more injuri- 
ous than those which are fermented or brewed, for 
the more concentrated the spirit the more poisonous 
is its effect ; but, more than this, all spirituous liquors 
contain a certain proportion of fusil oil, while, on 
the other hand, vinous and malt liquors are so blend- 
ed with their other constituents as to render them 
less injurious, if not beneficial, when taken in moder- 
ate quantities. In a wine-drinking country drunk- 
enness is, as we all have heard, almost unknown ; but 
where spirits form the ordinary beverage, it is com- 
mon, and the cause, as we all know, of many social 
evils. 

The special action of alcohol appears to be on the 
nervous system, first attacking the cerebrum, then the 
sensory ganglia, and in the third stage the medulla 
oblongata and the spinal cord ; and hence we find that 
chronic alcoholism produces various diseases of the 
nervous system, such as delirium tremens, mental de- 
bility, apoplexy, paralysis, and epilepsy. It also af- 
fects the digestive organs, the mucous membrane of 
the stomach particularly. Its pernicious action on 
the liver is very marked, for the blood which returns 








from the veins of the stomach charged with alcohol 
is immediately transmitted to the liver, and pure al- 
cohol passes off. An undue amount of labor is thrown 
upon the liver, and this continual over-work, of 
course, brings disease, such as congestion, inflamma- 
tion, enlargement, and hardening. But alcohol is 
also eliminated by the kidneys, for it does not assim- 
ilate with the blood ; and for the same causes that it 
produces disease of the liver, so will it in like man- 
ner engender diseases of the kidney. But while we 
know that these are the poisonous effects of spirits, 
we are forced by the weight of concurrent testimony 
to agree with Dr. Geo. B. Wood in his opinion “that 
alcoholic liquors, besides furnishing some nutriment, 
act by promoting digestion and sanguification, thus 
causing a more thorough appropriation of food to 
nutrition, and that the saving thus effected more than 
counterbalances the waste of the tissues implied by 
increased vital action.” 

In olden times people drank a great deal of liquor, 
and often they got very drunk ; but they were not af- 
fected in the same way as men are now, for they lived 
to good old age and died comfortably in their beds. 
Is it, then, alcohol alone which is the responsible 
cause of all the moral, social, and physical misery 
which “ drinking” entails on our country and people? 
Not so. It is true that alcohol is a poison; but there 
are worse poisons than alcohol in what we drink, for, 
to our misfortune, there is very little liquor of any 
kind sold in the United States that is not more or 
less adulterated. Whisky, for example, which, on 
account of its supposed purity, is so much drank, is 
generally the vilest stuff a man can put into his mouth. 
A few days since we examined a specimen by chem- 
ical analysis, and found it to contain a very large per- 
centage of strychnine, and also that it would not 
take fire upon the application of a match. Strych- 
nine is used during the process of distillation so as to 
obtain a greater quantity of liquor from the grain. Is 
it to be wondered at, then, that whisky causes a dis- 
tressing diarrhea? Brandy is very seldom obtained 
pure even from the importers; and if it has not been 
tampered with on the other side of the water, it does 
not remain here very long before it gets its quantum 
of neutral spirit. : 

What is neutral spirit? It is the basis of all 
so-called good first-class liquors. It is whisky, or 
proof-spirit, filtered through charcoal, sometimes sev- 
eral times. This filtering process deprives it of fusil 
oil, smell, taste, and color, but does not reduce the 
proof or strength. Consequently it can be put into 
brandy or whisky without much danger of detection, 
for the liquor will gauge the same as before its intro- 
duction. But take a glass of good brandy, and then 
take the same brandy adulterated with this stuff, and 
you will find, while the one has an agreeable, oily 
taste, that the other burns slightly as it passes down 
the esophagus into the stomach. 

But neutral spirit is not the only adulteration of 
brandy, for most of that which is sold in bar-rooms 
is flavored and colored and poisoned with various 
oils, and even sometimes with hydrocyanic acid. 

The usual adulterations of gin are water, sub-carbon- 
ate of potash, acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, sulphate 
of zinc, oil of juniper, turpentine, cherry, laurel, etc. 
But, as with brandy, a large proportion of that which 
is sold for gin scarcely contains a gill of it to the 
gallon. The adulterations of rum are almost the 
same as those of gin, except that cocculus indicus, a 
very powerful oriental poison, is also used in its 
manufacture extensively. This poison is also largely 
employed in the adulteration of malt liquors, supply- 
ing the place of malt and hops, and quickly produc- 
ing inebriation. Large quantities are annually im- 
ported and used almost exclusively by brewers and 
distillers. Malt liquors are still further adulterated 
with salt, sugar, molasses, copperas, quassia, gentian, 
alum, sulphuric acid (vitriol), and salts of tartar. 
Alum is used to give the appearance of age to new ale. 
There are very few pure wines sold in this country ; 
but, with the exception of port, their adulterations 
are generally less poisonous than those of other liquors, 
this being especially the case with American wines. 
All European wines are brandied. Most of the 
various compounds sold as “ Bitters” are even more 
injurious than the liquors themselves, for they are 
nothing more than the commonest proof spirit mixed 
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with nux yomice, cocculus, and a score more of bitter, 
poisonous drugs. ‘ 

And yet this is the nineteenth century, the boasted 
age of enlightenment, and men are everywhere plan- 
ning means of social and physical elevation. Boards 
of health make a great noise and spend a large 
amount of money to promote the sanitary interests of 
the community, and yet wholesale slaughter by means 
of the adulteration of what we drink is allowed to 
go on openly, publicly, and unrebuked. Of what 
use is the Board of Excise? Is there one place the 
less in New York for its existence where poison 
is sold, where wives are made widows, and children 
fatherless? No; the Excise Board, so far as its osten- 
sible purpose and real effects are concerned, is one of 
the grossest political impositions that a corrupt legis- 
lature ever foisted on a too patient people. 

All the work that it has ever done has been to 
grant licenses at $250 apiece—to do what? Simply to 
sell poison. No attempt at the inspection of liquors 
was ever even pretended to be made, and the license 
itself did not require that pure and unadulterated 
liquor should be sold. It is true that for a few Sun- 
days some thirsty folk had to go to Jersey or to West- 
chester county for their drink; but even that, like 
the-rest of the law, turned out to be a farce, perhaps 
gotten up for the benefit of the ferry and railroad 
companies. 

Now, is not this all wrong? Assuming that we 
know very well that men will drink something, is it 
best that that something be poison? Should not the 
man who sells or manufactures poisoned liquor be 
punished as severely as any other murderer? If so, 
why should not the laws be adequate to the emer- 
gency, and executed accordingly? Whyshould nota 
board of inspectors, composed of energetic and scien- 
tific men, be appointed, whose duty it should be to ex- 
amine at times and places unknown to the manufactur- 
ers or venders the liquors sold or manufactured ? and 
if adulterations are found, why should not the pun- 
ishment be confinement in the state prison for a long 
term of years ? 

Surely either this or something like it must be done 
ere long, for at present neither human life nor human 
health-appears to be considered of the least importance 
by those constituted authorities that our ill fortune 
or political supineness have set to rule over us, and 
who to all appearance think of nothing in earth or 
heaven, past, present, or to come,- save the shortest 
roads to line their pockets with “the yellow earth 
which the white man makes his God.” 








CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
[AUTHOR OF “THE DEAN’S ENGLISH," ETC.] 

No. I. 

THE HON. GEORGE P. MARSH. 


THE Hon. George P. Marsh is contributing to the pages 
of one of your cotemporaries a series of articles on the 
new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and the editor of 
that periodical says, in a brief notice introducing the 
first of the series, “ We believe that they will be found 
the most valuable and entertaining criticism which that 
work has yet elicited, and we commend them especially 
for perusal and preservation to the scholars and the whole 
corps of instructors of the country.” 


Knowing that the criticisms of Mr. Marsh are deserv- 
ing of attentive perusal, and that his opinions will be re- 
ceived with deference by the most eminent philologists 
in Europe as well as in America, I write, in the interests 
of literature, to request that you will allow me, through 
the medium of THE RounD TABLE, firstly, to call atten- 
tion to those valuable criticisms, and, secondly and chief- 
ly, to offer a word of caution to young students against 
allowing themselves to be tempted to adopt certain inac- 
curacies and inelegancies of language which are discern- 
ible even there. 


No person will doubt that Mr. Marsh is thoroughly 
conversant with the structure of the English language, 
and that his errors in composition are simply the result 
of carelessness. But as many persons are apt to be mis- 
led by the errors of great writers, and as even teachers 
may be prompted to defend such errors on the ground 
that the usage of our great writers is our only standard 
of correctness in the language, it is necessary to point out 
that it is their usage in their most higbly-finished com- 
positions only which can safely be accepted as the stand- 


less because of its bearing the signature of a great name, 
for “even old Homer sometimes nods.” 

The Hon. George P. Marsh will not, I am sure, take 
offense when no offense is intended, and he is too true a 
scholar to object to criticisms on his own writings if, by 
means of those criticisms, any information can be impart- 
ed to youthful literary aspirants who are zealously pursu- 
ing those studies in which he has so honorabiy distin- 
guished himself. He will readily admit that essays “on 
the character, composition, and sources of the English 
language” ought to be written with such care that the 
purity and lucidity of the expressions employed shall in- 
close, as in crystal, the living thoughts of the author's 
mind; and if, in Mr. Marsh’s essays, I point out here an 
obscuration of the meaning by the use of an inapt word, 
there a phrase rendered ungrammatical by the ompley | 
ment of an improper ellipsis, elsewhere an inverted 
clause causing a partial confusion of the thought, etc., 
etc., he will not, like a certain writer of less eminence 
who could not afford to acknowledge an error, set up a} 
defense which his better judgment condemns, and, by 
palliating an inaccuracy because it is his own, inflict a 
lasting injury on a language spoken by millions of the 
most enlightened of the human race. 

Mr. Marsh begins his first essay thus: “‘I propose 08, 
contribute to The Nation, in the form indicated by the | 
above heading” [Notes on the New Edition of Webster's 
Dictionary], “a series of miscellaneous observations on 
the character, composition, and sources of the English 
language.” There is in this passage an error of very 
common occurrence. We remark it in conversation, we 
meet with it in books and in periodicals, and it is a par- 
ticular favorite with English clergymen, one of whom 
recently began his sermon by saying, “ I propose to make 
a few observations on the character of the prophet 
Elijah.” I can imagine the astonishment that would 
have been depicted in the speaker’s countenance if a 
member of his congregation had risen and said, “I object 
to that proposition.” The clergyman, recovering from 
his surprise, would very probably have exclaimed with 
indignation, “ Sir, this is neither the time nor the place 
for discussion. I will hear you in the vestry when this 
service is concluded. I did not make any proposition 
whatever. I simply stated my intention to make a few 
observations on the character of the prophet Elijah.” 
That, no doubt, was what he intended to do ; but certain- 
ly it was not what he did. His words were the proclama- 
tion of a proposal—“J propose ;” he wished them to be 
the announcement of an intention, and should, therefore, 
have said “J purpose.” Mr. Marsh, in like manner, was 
not making a proposition to his readers; he was inform- 
ing them of a course he intended to pursue. 

He continues his essay thus: “I select this dictionary 
as a basis for my remarks because its wide circulation 
has made it accessible to all, and because, as it stands in 
this edition, its vocabulary is more copious, its etymolo- 
gies more sound and satisfactory, and its definitions more 
accurate than those of any other English dictionary 
known to me.” The structure of this sentence appears 
to me to be very faulty. Mark what is said in it concern- 
img the dictionary : “Its vocabulary is more copious, its 
etymologies more sound and satisfactory, and its defini- 
tions more accurate. The reader will perceive that there 
is here but one verb—the verb “is ;” and,as that governs 
the whole of the clause, we really are told that the ety- 
mologies ig more sound and the definitions is more ac- 
curate. Grammatical correctness requires that the clause 
should run thus: Its vocabulary is more copious, its ety- 
mologies are more sound and satisfactory, and its defini- 
tions more accurate. But the errors in this sentence do 
not end here, for the passage is thus continued—“ than 
those of any other English dictionary known to me;” 
that is, “its definitions are more accurate than those 
of any other English dictionary known to me ;” its “ ety- 
mologies are more sound and satisfactory than those of 
any other English dictionary known to me ;” and (here is 
the error) “its vocabulary is more copious than those 
of any other English dictionary known to me.” Are there, 

















‘issues of that long familiar to the literary world under 


the same name.” Here isa fault not of grammar, but 
of composition, and one against which we should be most 
carefully on our guard, because it confuses the reader’s 
mind respecting the thought ‘intended to be expressed. 
Mr. Marsh has connected, by position, words which are 
disconnected in meaning—“ the literary world under the 
same name.” The sentence should have been written 
thus: “In all these respects the work is a great improve. 
ment upon previous issues of that which, under the same 
name, has long been familiar to the literary world.” 

In the next sentence but one Mr. Marsh speaks of 
“q historian.” Clearly this is wrong. When, in a word 
beginning with the aspirated “,” the accent falls on the 
second syllable, the aspiration of the “h” is so much 
suppressed that the word takes “an” instead of “q” 


before it. Thus we say: 
a history, but an historian ; 
a hero, but an heroic action ; 
a heretic, : but an heretical opinion ; 
a habit, but an habitual drunkard; 
a harmony, but an harmonious sound; 
a herald, but an heraldic device; 
a heptagon, but an heptagonal figure ; 
@ hexagon, but an hexagonal figure ; 
a hydra, but an hydraulic press ; 
a hypocrite, but an hypocrisy ; 


a hyperbolical expression, but an hyperbole ; 
a hypothetical position, but an hypothesis. 
We say also an harangue, an hiatus, an hilarity, an hori- 
zon, an hyena, an hysterical person. The change of ac. 
cent from the first syllable to the second neutralizes the 
aspiration of the “’.” But before the words “ humane,” 
“humidity,” and “humility” we do not use “an,” but 
“a,” because, although the accent is on the second sylla- 
ble, and, consequently, the “i” is not sounded, we still 
have the sound of “wu long,” and therefore say 
@ humane man, 
a humidity ; 


| just as we should say “a unity of purposes,” “a unani- 


mous decision,” ete. So, also, before the words “ human,” 
“humanizing,” “humor,” “humorist,” we use “a,” not 
because those words begin with “h”—for the “A” is 
mute—but because the “1,” which immediately follows 
the “h,” has the sound of the consonant “ y.” 

This is rather a long paragraph on the aspirate “h,” 
but since such a writer as Mr. Marsh has spoken of “a 
historian,” it is evident that a little teaching on this sub- 
ject is not wholly unnecessary. 

Lonpon, September 19, 1866. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PEOPLE’S ENGLISH. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: A correspondent of The Hvening Post, who 
signs himself “Carl Benson,” joins issue with Dean Al- 
ford as to whether the usage of the common people in 
saying it is me and that’s him, or the form of expressions 
insisted upon by the schoolmasters and grammarians, to 
wit, i¢ is I and that’s he, be the better English. The 
dean stands up for the authority of the usage of the 
people over the grammarians ; Carl Benson defends the 
grammarians. 

Carl Benson admits that “in one sense usage is before 
grammar.” I cannot see how usage can in any sense 
come after grammar. Grammar is the art of writing a 
language. A language exists and is spoken before it is 
written. The grammarians simply record how the lan- 
guage is spoken by the people. If they do more than 
this, they are guilty of deception ; they make rules out of 
their own conceits for the construction of a language, 
while they profess to be deducing and recording, from 8 
language already constructed, the rules which the people 
have used in building it up. 

When Carl Benson asks if the usage of Paddy O’Raf- 





then, some dictionaries having more than one vocabu- 
lary? The fact is, Mr. Marsh has created difficulties for 
himself by.attempting, in one general expression, to draw 
comparisons concerning certain nouns, two of which are 
in the plural, while the other, unfortunately, is in the 
singular. The way to surmount the difficulty is to put 
all the nouns in the plural. This may be done by saying, 
“In this edition the words of the vocabulary are more 
numerous, the etymologies more sound and satisfactory, 
and the definitions more accurate than those of any other 
English dictionary known to me.” The expression “as 


it stands” is redundant, and should, therefore, be struck 
out. 





ard, and that we ought not to regard any work as fault- 








The next sentence in the essay is: “In all these re- 
spects the work is a great improvement upon previous 


ferty and Hans Breitman is to govern, he simply throws 
confusion around the question. Mr. O’Rafferty’s habit of 
speaking Irish and Mr. Breitman’s mode of speaking Ger- 
man would be of some authority in those languages. The 
question is of the usage of the English in speaking 
their own language. When, again, he asks if the usage 
of some half-educated hack-writer is to be taken as au- 
thority, he forgets that the usage which forms a lan- 
guage is before the time of writers at all. When writers 
of any kind come in, then for the first time comes ia 
grammar, which records the usage that existed before 
its time. And again, he speaks of the best usage as that 
which is authority. Who is to decide which is the best 
usage? The question is not, what is the best usage ? 





which is only another form for, what ought to be the 
ugage? the question is a simple one of fact, what is the 
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usage ? The moment we limit our inquiries to the habits 
of a select few, we abandon the very idea of usage. 

We have among our school-books no such thing 
as an English grammar. We have a succession of 
attempts to show up the English language as being 
like the Latin and the Greek in its construction ; the 
prains of children are tortured with rules in long words 
made up by grammarians under the influence of a desire to 
press the rough, simple English into conformity with the 
more artificial Latin ; and the children come out of this 
Jabyrinth of rules more bewildered than they went into 
it. To be able to comprehend our English grammars, 
it is necessary first to go through the Latin grammar. 

The explanation of all this is that our English gram- 
marians have set about their task without first thinking 
out their subject. Our grammarians have not thought 
out even what was the nature of their task. So 
they have undertaken to make a language, by means 
of their varied learning in other tongues, when their 
duty was simply to copy a language already made by 
the people. If they found our language more simple than 
others, with fewer inflections and variations in the forms of 
words, that was no reason why grammarians should at- 
tempt to give it these foreign ornaments; it was their 
duty to take it as they found it, and to tell us not what it 
ought to be, but what it is. 

So they give us rules, not well founded in the nature of 
the language; and where, as is sure to be in such cases, 
their rules are found to have so many exceptions that 
they cease to be rules, they try to mend the matter by ad- 
ditional and explanatory rules, making, with every ad- 
dition, more complication and more confusion. We used 
to have verbs active, verbs passive, and verbs neuter; 
now we have them active transitive and active intransi- 
tive,and how many more divisions I do not care to learn. 
We have cases given to nouns, when, in truth, nouns 
have no cases in English. A case is a variation in the 
shape or spelling of a noun, indicating the relation in 
which it stands to other words, whether this be indicated 
with or without the aid of other connecting words, like 
prepositions. In Latin, if the dative case or form of the 
noun is used, we know that the meaning of the preposi- 
tion to is there, whether the preposition itself be expressed 
or not. So the genitive case of the noun itself, in Latin, 
expresses, without any preposition, the sense which we 
always give by inserting of before the noun. A boy is 
told, if he is writing Latin, that a certain verb governs 
the dative or the accusative, and that therefore he must 
put the noun which the verb, in the meaning he wishes 
to express, governs, in its dative or accusative form. He 
has no trouble ; he has learned his declensions, or, if not, 
he can look them up and find the accusative form. In a 
similar case in English grammar, the boy is told with 
great impressiveness that the verb governs the objective 
case, and he must always in writing put the noun that 
comes after the verb in the objective case. But when he 
comes to write down his objective case, he finds it is pre- 
cisely the same thing in shape, to every letter, as the nom- 
inative. The nominative and the objective are, in fact, in 
the same case ; for it is the outward shape that makes the 
case. The case of a noun is not itself the relation which 
it bears to other words, any more than a word is itself the 
thing which it seeks to express. A certain outward 
change of the form of the noun is the mode used in other 
languages to express certain relations to or with other 
words ; these changes in outward form we have not ; con- 
sequently we have no cases, no varied forms into which 
the same noun may fa as its relations to other words are 
changed. Our possessive case is no change of form or in- 
flection of the noun itself; there is simply an s added, 
separated from the main word by an apostrophe, which is, 
by some, said to be another word, formerly written out, 
now abbreviated. Whether it be such or not, if our pos- 
sessive case be a genuine genitive, that is the only case 
We have, except the original form of the word. We have 
no objective or accusative case, any more than we havea 
dative or an ablative or a vocative. 

Whether it’s me and that’s him are good English, can be 
decided only by ascertaining the common usage as exist- 
ing before grammars were written. It will not do to 
say they are incorrect because it is a rule in English that 
the nominative case must be-used both before and after 
the verb to be. For that is the very question in dispute. 
No proof can be adduced of the existence of such a rule, 
outside of the grammars, by any analogies in our own 
language. When we say, Jam a man, there is nothing 
in the form of the word man to prove that it is in the 
nominative any more than that it is in the objective case. 
We know that in Latin, in a similar phrase, both Jand 
man would be in the nominative ; we know this because the 
form of the nominative is, in that tongue, distinct. But 
the English is another language than the Latin; it is 
Much farther separated in its origin from the Latin than 





is the French; and yet the French do not say, even in 
their best grammars, it is J, but it is me. 

It is no matter what may have been the practice in any 
of the several languages, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Celtic, or 
Latin, out of which ours is made up ; the English tongue 
has discarded the use of cases for its nouns. What other 
languages express by cases we express by bringing in 
prepositions in most instances, by adding the ’s in the 
possessive, and, where a verb or preposition directly gov- 
erns a noun, by leaving the relation of the two words to 
be gathered from the use and relative position of the gov- 
erning word ; inflected forms of the noun or cases are no 
part of the English tongue. 

In like manner the inflections of our verbs are very few. 
Say shake, shaking, shook, shaken, and you have con- 
jugated the verb shake through all its own moods and 
tenses. All else is expressed by bringing in other words. 
Even the simple infinitive, where the verb stands alone, 
unconnected with any other parts of speech, is expressed 
by adding*the word to. Whatever it may have been in 
its origin, it would seem to be most in accord with the pre- 
vailing nature of our language to call the s with an apos- 
trophe, which is used in the possessive case, an additional 
word ; and so get rid of cases for nouns altogether. Is it 
not possible to make up an English grammar for our 
children as if no Latin or Greek grammar had ever ex- 
isted ? ; 


The pronouns J, thou, he, she, it, who, are exceptions. 
These words, half a dozen in number, have cases ; that is, 
their nominative, possessive, and objective condition or 
use are shown by a change in theshape of the word itself. 

The question, as a practical one, is narrowed down to 
this: whether these half-dozen pronouns are to be used 
in the objective case or in the nominative after the verb 
tobe. There being no rule to be gathered from usage in 
the case of other nouns, because other nouns have no 
cases, we are limited to inquiring what was the old 
usage in the employment of these pronouns. The usage 
we want to get at is the usage which preceded grammar. 
Did the English use to say it’s me, that’s him, and to an- 
swer me, when asked who’s there? or did they say, asa 
rule, that’s he, it’s I, and the like? The unlearned of the 
present day are the only authority we have upon the ques- 
tion of what was the usage before the day of grammars ; 
for their habits of speaking have come down to them by 
tradition. With this class of persons the practice is 
universal of saying 7t’s me and that ’s him. 

It ishard for the grammarians to get so far back inthe 
consideration of a subject as to get behind their own rules. 
So they will object to the people’s usage of that’s him 
that the verb to be cannot be followed by an objective 
case, that only an active verb, or rather only a transitive 
verb, can govern the objective. Taking their own ground, 
why is not ¢s in the phrase that is him a transitive verb? 
why is not any verb that connects two nouns a transitive 
verb? Js, in this phrase, is the bridge by which the mind 
crosses over from one idea to another; from the general 
idea of mankind to the particular idea of the one man we 
are seeking. 

Grammarians have been trying, for a long time, to 
make us say that’s she and the like; but, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, men and women, educated and 
uneducated, if met in the dark and suddenly asked who’s 
there? persist in answering it’s me. Even when they have 
more time for thought, those who are not specially on 
their guard against being thought vulgar are apt to say 
that’s him and that’s her. The question is not whether 
these phrases are good grammar, but whether they are 
good English. Is ak me/ good English ? 


The French grammarians, finding that the people said 
it is me, that’s him, and that they always answered me 
when asked zoho is it, bowed to their authority and adopt- 
ed this usage as good grammar. Ours, knowing that our 
people did the same things, have been fighting against 
the people’s authority, on these points, for generations in 
vain. Which of the two are the wiser ? SENEX. 








“THE TOILERS OF THE SEA.” 
To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Srr: In the translation of Victor Hugo’s late 
work, The Toilers of the Sea, published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, of New York, one or two errors occur which 
might lead those unacquainted with the French edition 
to suspect the general accuracy of an author whose at- 
tainments and genius are so universally conceded. 

On page 14 of the American edition M. Hugo is repre- 
sented as saying: “ Guy Fawkes, by the way, has been 
dead one* hundred and sixty years,” etc., whereas the 
observation in the original edition, p. 16, is historically 
correct : “ Guy Fawkes, disons-le en passant, est mort il y 








* The italics in this note are our own. 


a deux cent soixante ans,” etc. “Guy Fawkes has been 
dead ¢wo hundred and sixty years,” etc. 

Again, the American translation, p. 21, has the follow- 
ing: “In the year 1807, when the first steamboat of Ful- 
ton, commanded by Livingston, furnished with one of 
Watt’s engines,” etc. The original text, p. 24, has it ac- 
curately, thus: “En 1807, quand le premier batteau de 
Fulton, patronné par Livingston,” etc. “In 1807, when 
Fulton’s first boat, patronized by Livingston,” etc. Al- 
though the French noun patron is sometimes used in the 
sense of the English words master or captain of a ship, 
the primary meaning of the verb patronner is to patron- 
ize; and this is evidently the meaning which the author 
desired to convey. J. M. R., JR. 
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HIBERNIAN AND IRISH. 
To THE EpriTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 





Dear Sm: For the information of one of your corre- 
spondents, I beg to say that there is a Royal Hibernian 
Academy as well as the Royal Irish Academy. The for- 
mer was incorporated by royal charter on the 5th of 
August, 1823, for the encouragement of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and has fourteen academicians 
and seven associates. The latter was incorporated on 
Jan. 28, 1786, for promoting the study of science, polite 
literature, and antiquities, and has a president, four vice- 
presidents, three committees (constituting a council), and 
three secretaries. A member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy is known by the initials R.H.A. after his name, 
and a member of the Royal Irish Academy by the initials 
M.R.LA. 

Another correspondent says that he has heard the bells 
of Shandon across the river. So havelI; but it was in 
the hush of the stilly night, and when the wind blew 


of 

The Bells of Shandon 

That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of 

The River Lee, 

made general what really was only an exception. By 
the way, in a recent number of The Illustrated London 
News is a finely engraved portrait of Prout (Francis 
Mahony) which is a very characteristic resemblance of 
the wit, within the last six or eight years. 


Yours, R. S. M. 
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MANHOOD SUFFRAGE* 


T is a very memorable and pregnant conjuncture, 
at a time when the most advanced and progres- 
sive minds of England are considering the necessity 
and estimating the advantages of manhood suffrage, 
that many among their fellow-thinkers of the United 
States are gravely reflecting upon its embarrassments 
and anxiously searching for the means to palliate, if 
they cannot altogether reform, its serious evils. No 
more profoundly striking illustration of the circular 
movement which experience shows to govern human 
affairs can be found than this weighty circumstance. 
It is very true that most politicians and journalists in 
this country shrink from the explicit avowal of their 
opinions respecting the practical and expectable re- 
sults of our system of suffrage; but all educated 
people are well aware that they cherish very decided 
opinions upon the subject notwithstanding. Political 
wisdom and moral hardihood must ever be at issue 
where the bulk of power is in the hands of imperfect- 
ly educated men, and publicists who live to please 
must please to live. Candor must needs be often 
thrust out of sight when its expression only pur- 
chases contumely and invites defeat. Prominent 
American writers and speakers are usually poli- 
ticians as well. We find little, therefore, in the co- 
temporary press to remind us of the momentous fact 
that thousands upon thousands of thoughtful and 
cultivated Americans, whose judgment is of the 
soundest and whose patriotism cannot be impugned, 
are utterly dissatisfied with the present working of 
our political machinery and ominously doubtful about 
its future. 
The English thinkers, we must remember, are rea- 
soning, so far as their own country is concerned, in a 





* The Workman and the Franchise. Chapters from English 
History on the Representation und Education of the nie 7 By 
Frederick Denison Maurice,M.A. Alexander Strahan. ondon 
i and New York. 1866, 
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fashion almost purely deductive. They have little 
indigenous accumulation of data whereupon to base 
their speculations and conclusions, They appreciate 
the ideal beauty of a state wherein each man is edu- 
cated to a point which warrants his participation on 
equal terms with all others in the administration of 
its affairs. Undoubtedly since the passage of the re- 
form bill they have seen much which, to the disap- 
pointment of its opponents and the exultation of its 
friends, would seem to justify the hope that any legis- 
lation, however extreme, of a similar drift, will pro- 
duce similar consequences. Philosophic minds must, 
notwithstanding, maintain that such an inference is 
too sweeping. <A vast interval which leaves room for 
countless opposing tendencies and possibilities sepa- 
rates the action of 1832 and a six-pound franchise ; 
and there is a space for doubtful contingencies be- 
tween such a franchise and pure manhood suffrage 
which it would be silly and superficial to overlook. 
To fill these gaps with reassuring auguries, the Eng- 
lish theorists, however, have strengthened their case 
by arguments of an inductive character drawn from 
without ; they have fortified themselves by the exam- 
ple of the United States; and it must be admitted 
that the triumph which it is not too much to say 


_ they are certain in the sequel to achieve will be due 


to convictions arrived at by contemplating our expe- 
rience rather than their own. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to outweight the assumptions of excellence in 
its system and laws which must arise when viewing a 
country so great, so prosperous, and so apparently 
happy as this republic. It is very hard to answer 
the question as to what more is needed in a manner 
which will disappoint or shake the confidence of 
those who most frequently put it. And yet, if our 
hypotheses respecting the latest convictions of the 
well-informed among our countrymen be correct, they 
must be founded upon knowledge which should fur- 
nish just such answers. Indubitably we present a 
great outward appearance of prosperity, as unques- 
tionably there is a great fund of sound inward health 
to warrant such an appearance, and probably for a 
long time to come to continue to assure it; but none 
the less there are sores and gangrenes in the body 
politic which are absolutely and directly due to the 
most vaunted and cherished features of our system, 
which there is good reason to believe will become 
worse with time—more virulent, more dangerous, 
and more incurable. 


The abolition of slavery, whatever its mag- 
nificent moral significance or critical industrial 
uncertainties, does not cure such ills, although 
there are those who think that negro enfranchisement 
might counterbalance them; and it is a very curious 
and instructive feature of the times that many Ameri- 
cans who believe what they call universal (meaning 
manhood) suffrage to be a failure, but who also doubt 
the possibility of retracing our steps, advocate negro 
suffrage not because they think the blacks are fit to 
vote, but because they think that they would poise 
and neutralize the votes of others who are equally un- 
fit, but from whom the privilege, having been con- 
ferred, cannot safely be withdrawn. The lamentable 
abuses which curse our large cities are so familiar as 
to need no recapitulation. What is not so familiar is 
the rehearsal of their causes, Each political party 
anathematizes the corruption and malpractices of the 
others, but none of the spokesmen of either are in 
the habit of putting their finger on the primordial 
cause of all the mischief, namely, the indiscriminate 
bestowal of the suffrage upon vast hordes of ignorant, 
half-besotted, and prejudiced men. We do not find 
this statement where, if truth were occasionally pre- 
ferred to policy, we ought to find it—in the public 
prints; but we hear it more and more in private, 
from month to month and from year to year, and 
there is no election which comes up in this great city 
but that, to the thoughtful eye, brings indications 
surer and sterner than the last that the evil is gaining 
in strength and noxiousness, and is threatening, soon- 
er or later, to reach a point that must insure catas- 
trophe. There are those who believe that the majori- 
ty rule in New York—an easy but positive error. 
There was never an instance where the ascendency of 
@ minority was more absolutely preserved ; but it is 
@ minority made up of the choicest villainy, the most 
unpatriotic selfishness, the most unblushing dishon- 


esty that a community rich in such commodities can 
supply. We all know that the great mass of metro- 
politan voters are mere sheep, the brainless puppets 
of clever rascals who control them and plunder 
everybody. And yet we are called upon to admire 
the beauty and perfectness of the system, to acknow- 
ledge that here we enjoy, in their noblest practical 
form, the blessings of liberty as secured by an intelli- 
gent and universal suffrage! Perhaps, in due time, 
when the city is bankrupt through the swindles of 
jobbers, when the judges of our courts and municipal 
potentates shall have sucked the orange quite dry, 
when blacklegs, pugilists, lottery-sharpers, and grog- 
sellers shall constitute our exclusive delegation to the 
halls of Congress, there will be a greater disposition 
on the part of the general public to hear the truth 
about these things, and to treat with consideration 
those who are bold enough to declare it. In the 
meantime, it is a circumstance not entirely fortunate 
that most men who think clearly upon the subject 
are either partisans who cannot afford openly to ex- 
press their convictions or partisans who are interested 
in the profits of a corrupt system. Even if John 
Stuart Mill or Mr. Bright were to come among us 
with the avowed intention of gauging the situation 
and giving us the advantage of their counsel, their 
political affiliations and obligations are such that 
they would be almost certain, we fear, to go all one 
way, and that that way, however the case was put, 
would have the practical effect, in municipal matters 
at least, to encourage the demagogues and strengthen 
the corruptionists, 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice is principal of what is called 
the Working-men’s College, which is situated in 
London, and was established for the noble purpose 
of affording, so far as possible, liberal education to 
the working classes without price. The teaching is 
mostly unpaid, men like Ruskin, Thomas Hughes, and 
Dante Rossetti giving their gratuitous services. The 
college was founded in 1854, and is understood to 
be still in successful operation. Mr. Maurice’s present 


volume consists of lectures delivered to his classes in 


this institution, and compromises in an epitomized 
form a history of the House of Commons from its 
first known form of Wittenagemote through its suc- 
cessive developments to the present time. Its past, 
of course, suggests its future, which, as may be sup- 
posed from the character of the audience addressed, 
and although it seems rather obscurely put, is, of 
course, to include the widest and least restrictive 
manhood suffrage. If all Englishmen could be edu- 
cated up to the point of Mr. Maurice’s best pupils,‘ 
there would be nothing in the prospect to dismay 
even the most timorous. But it is unhappily the 
great and seemingly impassable difference between 
theory and practice which appears to put this out of 
the question. In American cities, where, the Prus- 
sian, perhaps, excepted, we have by far the best sys- 
tem of free instruction in the world, we do not find 
that the character of representation is affected for the 
better in anything like the degree which might be 
expected. We do not know that our experience 
would justify the assertion that if Mr. Maurice could 
establish a college in every ward of the city of New 
York, beginning with the Sixth, it would lead to a 
much better state of things than now exists. Per- 
haps if women voted, as indeed Mr. Mill would have 
them, so as to include adult instead of manhood suf- 
frage, a change might possibly be brought about for 
the better; but this would be on the principle before 
referred to in connection with negro suffrage--that of 
remedying an evil not by abrogation, but by counter- 
weights. 

It would not be just to Mr. Maurice to omit to 
state that he assumes to despise mere numbers; but 
it is difficult to see in what else except the unre- 
stricted supremacy of the majority the agitation of 
the English reformers is to end. The following pas- 
sage illustrates his position on this subject, while it 
appears incompatible with much that appears else- 
where: 

“The worshipers of majorities often appeal to the 
United States; I believe they could not choose a more 
unfortunate instance for their purpose. Take their his- 
tory at any point you please. Did the New England 


colonists go forth to assert the will of a majority, or to 
exhibit the strength which lies in a small, persecuted 











minority actuated bya strong conviction? Did the colon- 


by an incoherent mass, which some of them thought the 
might slaughter, which some of them tried to Civilize? 
Did they conquer the mother country by majorities, or } 
the )ittle foree which Washington’s calm and yonte 
seuse—hampered continually by the perversenesg and 
want of patriotism in majorities—was able to bring into 
order and make efficient? Was not the great resistance 
in the minds of educated men to the emancipation of the 
slaves, the fear that the colored majority should crush the 
intelligence of the whites? Was that fear and all the 
mighty interests which worked with it overcome at last 
by a majority, or by the steadfast resolution of a gma 
minority, convinced that the intelligence and civilization 
of the whites were not promoted, but were certain to bg 
extinguished, by their wrong-doings? All that has been 
greatest in the history of this great country, from its firgt 
days to its latest, has been a witness not for but against 
the maxim which it has been used to establish.” 
Again, Mr. Maurice writes in another place : 


“So help me God, I do not mean to follow the will of a 
majority ; I hope never to follow it, always to set it at 
naught. And for that expression about ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest numbers,’ I do not understand jt 
I have no measure for it. I cannot tell what happiness jg 
or how it is to be distributed among the greatest number. 
or how the greatest number is to be ascertained. If jt 
could be put tothe vote of the greatest number what the 
would have for happiness, I have no security that the 
would not decide for something profoundly low ang 
swinish.” 


The security would more probably be ample the 
other way. Whatever of exception may be taken to 
some of the writer’s implications in the first passage 
we have quoted, it is certain that we have no cheering 
lessons to teach as to the work of the majorities ip 
our large towns. Of the rural districts throughout 
the whole country we can, of course, make a better re- 
port. They have proved thus far the national salva. 
tion. Had the whole moral and intellectual fiber of 
the nation been of such stuff as that of our great cities 
is made of, the country, without a shadow of doubt, 
would to-day have been wallowing in anarchy or 
crouching beneath the hoofs of a “man on horse- 
back.” Whether the safeguards which have hitherto 
protected us are equal to the strain of prospective ex- 
igencies, is yet to be seen. The optimists say one 
thing and the pessimists another, but the demon- 
stration of the problem must be left for the future to 
decide. 








MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW POEM* 

HIS is the first American poem of any note since 

Mr. Whittier’s Snow-Bound. It has been long 
expected and will doubtless be sought after by multi- 
tudinous readers. But that it will be greatly popu- 
lar is hardly probable in view of the abstract charac- 
ter of the subject and the use of a somewhat monot- 
onous stanza, so exceptional that it is made the theme 
of an introductory explanation. So far as Mr. Taylor 
is concerned, this last of his varied efforts will not 
surely make the world believe that he is either a 
great poet or a great thinker. And yet there is 
enough of artistic merit and beautiful sentiment per- 
taining to it to add materially and pleasantly to the 
reputation of its author. If it is not as great a poem 
as we had looked for and hoped for, it still satisfies us 
in many respects and will doubtless escape a deal of 
criticism which might have been induced by a greater 
attempt at originality and power. As simple poetry, 
it reveals a deeper culture than Zhe Poet's Journal. 
For simple, artistic merit, it is, perhaps, not many 
degrees removed from the elegance of Enoch Arden, 
although it is immeasurably inferior to that as a de- 
scriptive legend. 

Mr. Taylor has styled his poem The Picture of St. 
John, a subject which, he says, grew naturally out of 
certain developments in his own mind. The poem 
has for its central idea the ennobling influence of true 
art, is divided into five parts, and contains four hun- 
dred stanzas of eight lineseach. The first part, called 
the “proem,” is devoted to very tasteful and often 
beautiful dedicatory verses, wherein we are told that 
the author began life as an artist : 


“ Because no other dream my childhood knew 
Than your bright Goddess sends—that earliest 
Her face I saw, and from her bounteous breast, 
All others dry, the earliest nurture drew ; 

And since the hope, so lovely, was not true, 

To write my life in colors,—win a place 

Among your ranks, though humble, yet with grace 
That might accord me brotherhood with you: 


“ Because the dreams, thus cherished, gave my life 
Its first faint sense of beauty, and because, 
Even when the growing years to other strife 
Led forth my feet, a shy, secluded flame : 








ists grow up as majorities, or as little bodies surrounded 


- —— 
* The Picture of St. John. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Tick- 


nor & Fields, Publishers. 1866. Pp. 220. 
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And ye received me, when our pathways met, 
As one long parted, but of kindred fate: 
And in one heaven our kindred stars are set : 
To you, my brethren, this be dedicate!” 


The proem then pays tribute to some of our New| Of course these random extracts can give but a | 
York artists. Their names are vailed, but are easily poor idea of so lengthy a poem. To be properly ap- | 
detected from the closeness of the portraits. Thus| preciated, it must be read throughout. 

Gifford— 


“You, underneath whose brush the autumn day 
Draws near the sunset which it never finds,— 
Whose art the smoke of Indian-summer binds 
Beyond the west-wind’s power to breathe away : 
Who fix the breakers in their lifted grace 
And stretch the sea-horizon dim and gray, 

I'll call you OPAL—so your tints enchase 
The pearly atmospheres wherein they play.” 


McEntee—— 


— “You who love the brown October field, 
The lingering leaves that flutter as they cling, 
And each forlorn but ever-lovely thing,—- 

To whom elegiac autumn hath revealed 

Her sweetest dirges, BLOODSTONE.” 


Launt Thompson— 


Through all its savage slopes and gorges smiled, 
Him to enframe, the God-selected child, 

And o’er the shadowy distance fell a gleam 

That touched with promised peace its barren dream.” 





The great lack of the poem seems to us to consist 
in a story or legend. There is not enough of interest 
pertaining to the subject-matter. Indeed, so far as 
the narrative goes, what there is of it is but poorly 
told. Mr. Taylor is certainly but an indifferent con- 
structive poet. His verses are pretty—often beau- 
tiful—and the general idea is pleasant, but there is a 
lack of fresh and simple history. He has the art of 
making long poems; but a long poem must turn 
upon a story to possess the truest charm, The Pic- 
ture of St. John has few demerits of measure, ex- 
pression, or style. It is evidently a studied effort, 
and will be deservedly praised for its artistic com- 


pleteness. But its author will still linger among the 
“You banish color from your cheerful cell 
O Paros! but a stern imperial form 
Stands in the marble moonlight where you dwell, 
A Poet’s head, with grand Ionian beard 
And Phidian dreams, that shine against the storm 
Of toilful life, the white robe o’er them cast 


in vain to look for a place among the highest upon 
the merits of sketches, novels, or poems which are 
truly great neither in plot nor execution. The mul- 
itudi . t 

iiiatsil (ae Eecehe: neues thetnt, endareel titudinous works of Mr Taylor are all pleasant, bu 
To men and gods, first born, enduring last.” there is not one that as a literary venture can be 
Eastman Johnson, Church, Cranch, Leutze, Colman, called so successful as even the little idyl Snow-Bound. 
and Whittredge all share in the poetic tribute : 


“To each and all, the hand of fellowship! LIBRARY TABLE. 
A poet’s homage (should that title fall 
From other lips than mine) to each and all! Y ( . 
For, whether this pale star of song shall dip Married at Last: A Love Story. By Annie Thomas. 
To swift forgetfulness, or burn beside Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We con- 
agate oa cay pope na tag ed gratulate Miss Thomas that she has turned aside 
’ from the path towards which in her former novels 











In double faith, and from a twofold call !” 4 . 
Probably the portions of the poem that will be | *¢ 80 much inclined, and has in this one given us a 
read with greatest interest are those descriptive of | “harming story of domestic life, in which the interest 
landscape beauties, For instance, in portraying his| 18 Sustained throughout without the aid of vulgar 
eatly art impressions, he thus takes us most vividly | 8°"Sation, horse-slang, or demi-mondeism ; where the 
through the Alpine gates: characters, | with very slight exception, speak and 
eG a rare ae a move precisely as the same sort of people might 
Where avalanches grind the pines to dust, speak and move in every-day life, and where the plot, 
And crouching glaciers down the hollows thrust without being complex, is so well managed that, by 
gree geting ore. i Somk poabgac' om road, apparently natural incidents, the several personages 
My pr de 7 & shouting, giddy with its joy, of the story are brought into close connection, and 
And tossed its white hands like a gamesome boy, the whole is invested with the air of a real history. 
And sprayed its rainbow frolics o'er and o'er!” Captain Constable, a fine specimen of a retired na- 
The triumphs of the persistent artist are thus de-| yal officer of the old school, is living, at the com- 
picted : mencement of the story, in a quiet, out-of-the-way 
“Such moments come to all whom Art elects English village on the sea-shore; his wife has been 
ba serve ee _ — eg Apa . dead some ten years, and he has one daughter who is 
re hata lifted, and rope guatoan ig “passing fair.” Of course this is our heroine, and 
Are spurned behind them, like the idle dust the center of all that moves around her. Their near 
Whirled from Hyperion’s golden chariot wheel : neighbors are the Forest family, very natural people, 
Alleged, ast — whe wed ee aed owt somewhat weak and insipid, but true types of charac- 
“It is enough if underneath our rags ter. “ Now, Beatrice Constable, for the last few 
A single hour the monarch’s purple shows. months, had fallen into the fatal mistake propinquity 
In dearth of praise no true ambition flags, is so apt to engender of fancying herself in love with 
_ 2 dns — gis ar the only man with whom she was much thrown in 
The Artist’s life. Though timid fortune lags contact. Gradually—she could hardly tell how, but 
Behind his hope, there comes a day to mark gradually—the old brotherly and sisterly relations 
The late renown that round his name shall close.” | between Walter Forest and herself had died out, and 
We shall be unable to trace the poem to the end, | it seemed to the eyes of all beholders as if other and 
quoting as we would like; but a stanza or two,| more endearing ones were going to take their place.” 
selected from the several parts, will give an idea of | Another member of ‘ Broome” society is Mr. Chal- 
the whole. Thus we find this in the third part, en-|joner, the young curate. Miss Thomas is fond of 
titled “ The Child”: young curates; we have them in other of her novels, 
“We plan the houses which are never built : of all kinds and to suit all tastes—the earnest and 
Eres whieh: a inclose enthusiastic, the fashionable and worldly, and the 
Sleeps nobler daring than the hero shows : simply stupid. Mr. Challoner “ was one of those un- 
And mere Fate allows a life to give fortunate men who go to college and study seriously, 
_ measure of a soul,—but incomplete earnestly, and well, who attain Hebrew scholarships 
To form the tintlews nigga so on gal live.” and a reputation for theological learning, and who 
An hs om the liga: a sath eran ane fv 
“ A eads unnaturally hightened by 
ie be —— te _— and a total inability to hold their own in society.” 
Drawn from such crypts, the whitest robes of saints: | He is likewise described as having “ thin hair of a 
Though faith be firm, and warrior-virtue steeled gingery hue and a damp, boiled complexion,” and 
see wegen pm p Clan gaembaed yield with a degree of humility in his tone which made 
ust needs receive the images it paints, him, of course, intolerable. 
And shudder, sinless, in the air of Sin!” The calm and almost emotionless life of the hero- 
, car last stanzas unfold the reason for selecting | ine is suddenly interrupted by the arrival of an Irish 
€ Picture of St. John” as the theme of the cousin, Captain Frank Tierney, of the Forty-first 
ro: Regiment, ‘the handsomest man she had ever seen 
And he, my heavenly model! how he shone, in her life. He was widely different from the dash- 
ee eet orem, © golden form, ing, half-wild Irishman she had pictured to herself; 


Against a background of a sky of storm, : i i 
On Ammon’s desert hills! The landscape lone and though her heart was disappointed at the differ- 





ence, her taste was gratified.” In the evening the 
Forests and Mr. Challoner “ dropped in,” and Beatrice 
is requested to sing. As a compliment to her cousin 
she selects an Irish song. ‘“ What is it?” he asked. 
“The Minstrel Boy !—what is it?’ For answer she 
told him that it was one of Moore’s, and then sat 
down and sang it. Poor Beatrice! vain were her 
attempts to rouse his nationality, for he only re- 
marked: “The fewer recruits of that sort that they 
had in those wars the better, I fancy. His harp 
must have been very much in the way of the man 
who stood behind him, and must have prevented his 
using his father’s sword with anything like effi- 
ciency.” That evening she sang no more. 

“*Who’s that man, Beatrice? Walter Forest asked 
rather gloomily, when at last he managed to get a quiet 
speech of the girl with whom at once he could see this 
stranger would have the power to cut him out. 


“«My cousin Frank; Captain Tierney. I can’t tell 
you more now—he’s looking,” she answered proudly. 





“* Who was that remarkably fine specimen of the yeo- 
manry of this country, did you say? Captain Tierney 


middle luminaries of the literary firmament, for it is | ®8ked when the guests at last departed. And Beatrice 


Constable answered that he was only Walter Forest.” 


Beatrice drifts easily out of her attachment to 
Walter, and falls irredeemably in love with Frank, 
who evidently reciprocates the feeling, and whose 


| inexplicable conduct—ever seemingly on the point of 


| 


| declaring himself, and yet restrained by the remem- 
| brance of some hidden mystery—puzzles the reader 
| throughout the greater portion of the book. Captain 
Constable dies suddenly, and Beatrice accepts an 
|invitation from Mrs, Tierney, Frank’s mother, to re- 


| 


oo for a time with her in London. Things go on 
tolerably well for a few weeks, until Beatrice becomes 
| weary of the state of dependence into which she is 
| thrown, and resolves to seek a situation as governess 
| or companion. She dhought— 


“It would be hard to go out in the world and hold her 
own against the dwellers in high places thereof, with 
whom she might be constrained to take service, but that 
would be better, anything would be better, than owing 

jaught to Frank—to whom still, with a woman’s incon- 
sistency, she gladly owed all.” 


In this juncture Frank’s regiment is ordered to the 
Crimea, and he informs his mother and Beatrice that 
he is under orders to leave on Tuesday. 


“* He could not, she thought,’ arguing as women fatal- 
| ly will from their own feelings,—‘ he could not leave her 
with the passionate longing he had raised at her heart 
still unsatisfied, when he was going forth where danger 
;and death would be around and assailing him. The 
something that held him from her must give way now, 
if mortal love was strong enough to break its unseen 
links—if the present in its solemn sadness wag as holy 
to him as to her it must sanctify the past, whatever that 
past had been.’ ” 


Beatrice leaves the room that Frank and his 
mother may confer alone, and awaits his coming in 
another apartment. 


“He was coming; she heard the dining-room door 
open and his footstep on the stair. . . . Within herself 
she felt that gone by was the time for concealing the 
true state of her feelings from-him. He would, he must, 
read them clearly. 

“ He came in ; not the ardent lover who had swept all 
obstacles that intervened between himself and his love— 
not the man about to ask for a boon for which he wouid 
more than amply repay the giver—but the man who was 
bound to say that which it would be shame and pain and 
grief to utter. Her hands were taken, and never a drown- 
ing witch clutched at a fragile straw with more despair- 
ing fervor than did Frank Tierney cling to the last clasp 
he might ever give to the little hands that were so will- 
ingly given into his. 

“* Beatrice,’ he began, and then he stopped, overpow- 
ered by his own agony and the thought of what would 
be hers when she should know all; ‘ Beatrice, you know 
how I love you.’ 

“Her head sank lower, and the red flag of love was 
unfurled in a moment on her cheek. She did not at- 
tempt to speak ; she waited for no fuller assurance but 
just to realize her own happiness. 

“*@od forgive me! It will kill her,’ he almost groaned. 
‘Beatrice, I am a married man!’” 








A secondary but not unimportant character is that 
of Mrs, Arden. A woman of great beauty, cultivat- 
ed and refined taste, and unimpeached name. Early 
in life she contracted an unfortunate marriage, and 
bore for a time all the insults and indignities which 
it is in the power of a gross and sensual nature to 
inflict upon the woman which the law places in his 
power. “ But at last she could bear it no longer; she 
made—for her future peace—the fatal mistake of 
leaving him, and appealing for protection to that 
court from which it seems impossible for a woman to 
come out untainted. She gained her cause—she got 
the divorce; but she shuddered at the time at the 
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horribly obnoxious penny-a-lining publicity that was 
hers; she shuddered at the private life (though hers 
was beyond all doubt blameless) being laid bare, and 
commented upon by all who had ever known her, 
and thousands who had not; she trembled and wept 
over the severance of every tie, once holy, now irk- 
some; but she shuddered and trembled and wept 
yet more when her heart was cruelly punished for the 
evils it had been unable to bear.” 

That the authoress has power to analyze and de- 
pict the deeper feelings of our nature with consider- 
able fidelity is obvious ; but she frequently does her- 
self great injustice by a want of care in style and 
expression which detracts from the grace and ele- 
gance requisite to a good novelist; there is, for in- 
stance, a needless vulgarity about calling a pair of 
gloves “lavender kids,” to which we decidedly 
object. We are, however, thankful to Miss Thomas 
that her book affords us a brief respite from the har- 
rowing details of murder and rapine, and the equally 
hackneyed records of fashionable crimes—for furnish- 
ing a novel which contains, indeed, no single instance 
of horrible, grotesque, or unnatural misdeed, and 
commend the courage with which, after bringing her 
principal characters well through their probationary 
career, she enables them all to be comfortably ‘“ mar- 
ried at last.” 


Bound to the Wheel. A Novel. By John Saunders. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1866.—In the days 
when a fashion prevailed among novelists of select- 
ing their subjects from the annals of crime reported 
in the Newgate Calendar, the genius of Fielding, and 
afterwards the more cultivated and brilliant endow- 
ments of Bulwer, invested the highwayman with so 
many generous and chivalrous attributes, as to make 
us almost forget his misdeeds, ‘and raise him to the 
dignity of a hero. The effect mentally was not al- 
together healthy, but it conserved at least one pur- 
pose—it amused and interested. But at the present 
time, when even the historical and sensation novel— 
which followed that of the road—is fast giving way 
before the works of those whose higher aim is to im- 
prove the taste, enlarge the field of human sympa- 
thy, and lead to more earnest and exalted views of 
life through the medium of the imagination, we can- 
not forgive a man like Mr. Saunders for wasting his 
fine powers of description and industrious labor 
upon the steady production of such a low type of 
portraits, and the minute delineation of such weak 
and commonplace characters, as form the dramatis 
persone of the work before us. To this general con- 
demnation, however, we would note one brilliant ex- 
ception in the character of little Esau, which is a 
perfect gem. Throughout the whole story—-the plot 
of which is neither novel nor particularly well 
worked out—he alone relieves the all-pervading dull- 
ness. He is introduced to us in the opening chapter 
with a knot of little vagrants following in the train 
of an organ-man in one of the London streets ; alittle 
girl has asked him to extract a piece of glass which 
has penetrated her foot : 


“He seemed to feel it useless to resist, so he took the 
foot and bent his head gravely over it. A handsome, 
cunning-looking little head it was. The over-fond sun 
had tanned its crisp curls to the color of October ferns, 
and had left his kisses visible on the cheeks and eyelids 
in bright freckles ; and had burned the full, square throat 
so brown that the shoulder, pushed out of a slit in the 
shirt, appeared like snow beneath it in contrast. On 
that shoulder the wounded girl’s hand lay like a tanned 
leaf, and, as he spanned her foot firmly, the little finger- 
nails dinted into his flesh, Of the pain this caused he 
took not the slightest notice, so intent was he on per- 
forming the operation successfully. Amid a low buzz of 
admiration he drew the bit of glass from the wound, 
and held it up to view.” 


The foot is bound up; the organ-man begins to 
play an old merry dance-tune, and the little urchins 
begin to dance: 


“Wonderful are the outlines of the flying rags, the 
waving arms, the animated faces. Wild as it is, there is 
a wild sort of method in the dance, though it is difficult 
to trace it. There are steps as buoyant, as full of joy, as 
the steps of Jephtha’s daughter, dancing from the con- 
queror’s house to meet the conqueror. There are fits of 
languor when the spare, elfish figures mock the voluptuous 
attitudes of Mohammedan houris, rolling their dark 
almond eyes, and revealing their wealth of dazzling lit- 
tke teeth in ‘wreathed smiles.’ There are fits of simu- 
lated rage, of savage Indian-like onslaught, when bonnets 
fall off and rags fly out like the torn plumage of birds. 
There are fits of graciousness, when nothing can exceed 
the prepriety of step and gesture ; when the skirts might 


bracelets of diamonds and gold, so consciously graceful, 

so full of the sense of richness and luxury are the round- 

ing curves: The organ-man has for some time been 

watching them; his first glance of contempt gradually 

changing to a wistful smile, for he sees himself a child 

among them in his little summer blouse, dancing in vine- 

yards where his father and the father of his little play- 

mates worked, and where his mother and baby sister 

came to meet them at even-fall. He sees that mother’s 

smile as she approaches, and the music he plays changes 

to the merry harvester’s pipes. He is no longer a de- 

spised organ-grinder, dirty, weary, reckless, but a child 

with his mother and father in his own bright Italy. He 

bends his head on his breast and the children still dance, 

and the dance seems to become to them a mute, wild 

language, in which they express the joys and sorrows of 
their vagrant life; the fears and the hopes; the hidden 

thoughts never perhaps to have utterance in any other 

way.” 

In the plot of Bound to the Wheel there is nothing 

new, nor is there anything particularly brilliant or 
attractive in the way of telling it. Alderman Maude, 

who is on his death-bed, is troubled with some very 

painful, and at the same time natural, reflections. 

Some years before the opening of the story his only 
daughter ran away with and married his groom, -he, 

according to the established fashion, discarded her, 

returned her letters, and of course lost sight of her, 
her husband, and their only child.. Afterwards he 
adopted his nephew, Anthony, as his heir, and made 
a will in his favor, leaving him all his property. He 
next quarreled with Anthony, and he in turn left 
the alderman’s roof. Lastly he brought home one 
Richard Sleuth, another nephew, in whose favor he 
made a codicil to his will transferring Anthony’s 
rights to the said Richard, who is in close attendance 
upon the alderman’s bedside. Of course the old 
man repents him of his severity and sends for An- 
thony, and the happy coincidence of an attack being 
made upon the house by robbers enables Sleuth to 
shoot his uncle, and so prevent him from restoring 
Anthony to his rights. Anthony arrives just as the 
murder has been committed, the robbers escape, and 
are suspected of the deed; but in robbing the safe 
they took with them the codicil to the will, and An- 
thony comes into the property. Anthony is a very 
good sort of person in his way, but that wayis a 
very commonplace one; there is not the slightest 
point of interest in anything he does or says, and his 
love-making, of which there is a harmless sprinkling, 
is of the dullest kind. There is an attempt to make 
a character of Sam the hostler, but he is a mere con- 
ventional blackguard, without individuality or spirit, 
and a large portion of the book is devoted to dia- 
logues between him and Richard Sleuth, while the 
latter is negotiating for the purchase of the codicil 
of which Sam has become possessed. By a combina- 
tion of improbable circumstances Anthony is accused 
of the murder of his uncle, and the chapter devoted 
to his trial reads very much after the fashion of a 
police report in the daily papers. There is a slight 
proportion of very weak sentiment and a large ad- 
mixture of slang, which, with the utter absence of 
wit, piquancy, or spirit, would render the book in- 
expressibly wearisome were it not for some graphic 
and masterly descriptions. 


Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
By Professor W. A. Becker. Translated by the Rev. 
Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. Third Edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—Taking, perhaps, his scheme from 
the suggestion of Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 
which was published some four or five years before 
Gallus, Professor Becker employed an immense and 
laborious erudition, such as only Germans can possess, 
to produce what Dr. Blimber would have regarded a 
masterpiece of fiction. That learned gentleman, whose 
lightest table-talk treated of the banquets of Helio- 
gabalus, must have honored as belonging to a supe- 
rior genius the pen which, meaning that Baise was 
a “fast” watering-place, could write that it was “ se- 
lected equally by Aphrodite and Comus, as by Hy- 
gieia, for a favorite residence.” The maintainers of 
the Celtic origin of bulls must also pay homage to 
the Teutonic talent that can describe the three tables 
of a triclinium as being “each of them more beauti- 
ful and valuable than the other.” In the preface, 


however, “the author disclaims all intention of writ- 
ing aromance.” He had spent several years in col- 
lecting materials for a hand-book on the domestic 
life of the Romans, but “finding as the work grew 





be satin, so gently are they raised ; the arms decked with 


cramped, and that there must be excluded many 
details of minor importance which 
highly necessary to a complete portrait of Roman 


still were 


life,” he changed the structure, but not the 
substance, of the book. Fixing upon the Augustan 
age as the earliest period of which archeological 
knowledge is thorough, he selected as the leading 
personage of his story Cornelius Gallus, who played 
a part in the history of the empire as politically im. 
portant as it is interesting from his poetical remaing 
and his associations with the eminent men of his day, 
The narrative, indeed, though it is slight, and though 
the writer makes very little account of it, is far from 
being uninteresting, although its use is obviously 
merely to couple digressions and allusions, which 
serve as pegs whereon to hang the ponderous notes 
and “ excursuses” which constitute the real pith of 
the book and about three-fourths of its matter. 

As it exists in the present edition, the form of the 
work has been improved by a rearrangement that 
assembles the chapters of the narrative, originally 
“ separated,” says the translator and editor, “ by a pro- 
found gulf of notes and excursuses, which, if plunged 
into, was quite sufficient to drown the interest of the 
tule.” The excursuses, which are twenty-seven essays, 
compact with the most profound archeological re. 
search, upon every department of the daily social life 
of the Romans, their manners, dress, household uten. 
sils, appliances of luxury, everything that affords an in- 
sight into the condition of the wealthy clesses, have 
been put in an appendix, with slight abridgment: the 
notes, never lengthy and always circumstantial, are 
placed at the foot of the pages to which they refer, 
The story derogates in no wise from’ the dignity of 
one of the most comprehensive and scholarly works in 
Roman antiquities ever written, while it permits 4 
freedom of arrangement and minuteness of detail 
pleasantly in contrast with the Dryasdust formality 
of most treatises on the subject. No such adventi- 
tious aid, it is true, can make the book a light and 
cheerful one for general reading, and no one would 
be likely to attack it otherwise than as astudy. But 
as a work for reference and a guide to the authorities 
of the later classic writers and recent philological prog- 
ress, it could hardly, within equal limits, be surpass- 
ed, and this use is adequately facilitated by a full 
index. 
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MR. CHARLES READE’S LETTER. 
To Tux Epitor or THe New York TIMES: 

Sim: There is a kind of hypocrite that has never been 
effectually exposed for want of an expressive name. I 
beg to supply that. defect in our language, and introduce 
to mankind the “ Prurient Prude.” Modesty in man oF 
woman shows itself by a certain slowness to put & foul 
construction on things, and also by unobtrusively shut 
ning indelicate matters and discussions. The “ Prurient 
Prude,” on the contrary, itches to attract attention by 





that his handling of it in this form would be 


a parade of modesty (which is the mild form of the dis 
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ease), or even by rashly accusing others of immodesty 
(and this is the noxious form). 

“ Doctor Johnson,” said a lady, “ what I admire in your 
dictionary is that you have inserted no improper words.” 

“What! you looked for them, madam?” said the 
doctor. 

Here was a “ Prurient Prude” that would have taken 
jn an ordinary lexicographer. 

The wickeder kind of “ Prurient Prude” has com- 
mitted great ravages in our English railways, where the 
carriages, you must know, are small and seldom filled. 
Respectable men found themselves alone with a shy-look- 
ing female, addressed a civil remark to her, were accused 
at the end of the journey of attempting her virtue, and 
punished unjustly, or else had to buy her off, till at last, 
asI learn from an article in the Saturday Review, many 
worthy men refused to sit in a carriage where there was 
a woman only, such terror had the “ Prurient Prude ” in- 
spired in manly breasts. The last of these heroines, 
however, came to grief; her victim showed fight, sub- 
mitted to trial, and set the police on her. She proved to 
be, as any one versed in human nature could have fore- 
told,a woman of remarkably loose morals, and she is at 
this moment expiating her three Ps—prudery, prurience, 
and perjury—in one of her Majesty’s jails. 

Some years ago an English baronet was nearly ruined 
and separated from his wife by one of these ladies. He 
was from the country, and by force of habit made his 
toilet nearer the window than a Londoner would. A 
“ Prurient Prude ” lurked opposite, and watched him re- 
peatedly, which is just what no modest woman would 
have done once, and, interpreting each unguarded action 
by the light of her own foul imagination, actually 
brought a criminal charge against the poor soul. The 
charge fell to the ground the moment it was sifted; but, 
in the meantime, what agony had the “ Prurient Prude ” 
inflicted on an innocent family ! 

Unfortunaicly the ‘‘Prurient Prude” is not confined 
to the female sex. It is not to be found among men of 
masculine pursuits; but it exists among writers. Ex- 
ample: a divorce case, unfit for publication, is reported 
by all the Englis!: journals. Next day, instead of being 
allowed to die, it is renewed in a leader. The writer of 
this leader begins by complaining of the courts of law 
for giving publicity to filth. (N.B.—The ridiculous mis- 
use of this term, where not filth but crime is intended, 
is an infallible sign of a dirty mind, and marks the 
“Prurient Prude.”) After this flourish of prudery, Pru- 
riens goes with gusto into the details, which he had 
just said were unfit for publication. Take down your 
file of English journals, and you will soon lay your hand 
on this variety of the “ Prurient Prude.” A harmless 
little humbug enough. 


But, as among women, so among writers, the “ Pru- 
rient Prude” becomes a less transparent and more dan- 
gerous impostor when, strong in the shelter of the 
Anonymous, which hides from the public his own disso- 
lute life and obscene conversation, he reads his neighbor 
by the light of his own corrupt imagination, and so his 
prurient prudery takes the form of slander, and assassi- 
nates the fair fame of his moral, intellectual, and social 
superior. 

Now the five or six “ Prurient Prudes” who defile the 
American press have lately selected me, of all persons, 
for their victim. They are trying hard to make the 
American public believe two monstrous falsehoods: first, 
that they are pure-minded men; secondly, that I am an 
impure writer. 


Of course, if these five or six “Prurient Prudes” had 
the courage to do as I do, sign their names to their per- 
sonalities, their names and their characters would be all 
the defense I should need. But by withholding their 
signatures they give the same weight to their statements 
that an honest man gives by appending his signature, 


‘ud compel me, out of respect to the American public, 


Whose esteem I value, to depart from the usual practice 
of authors in my position, and to honor mere literary 
Vermin with a reply. The case, then, stands thus: 1 
have produced a story called Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. 
This story has, ever since December, 1865, floated The 
Argosy, an English periodical, and has been eagerly read 
the pages of The Atlantic Monthly. In this tale I have 
‘o deal, as an artist and a scholar, with the very period 
Henry Fielding has described, to the satisfaction of Pru- 
t Prudes, a period in which manners and speech were 
‘omewhat blunter than nowadays ; and I have to portray 
* gteat and terrible passion, jealousy, and show its mani- 
“ consequences, of which even bigamy (in my story) is 
one, and that without any violation of probability. Then 
Proceed to show the misery inflicted on three per- 
*ons by bigamy, which I denounce as a crime. In my 
double character of moralist and artist, I present not the 





delusive shadow of bigamy, but its substance. The con- 
sequence is that, instead of shedding a mild luster over 
bigamy, I fill my readers with a horror of bigamy, and a 
wholesome indignation against my principal male charac. 
ter, so far as I have shown him. Of course, Griffith 
Gaunt, like Hard Cash, is not a child’s book, nor a little 
girl’s book: it is an ambitious story, in which I present 
the great passions that poets have sung with applause in 
all ages ; it isnot a boatful of pap; but I am not paid the 
price of pap. By the very nature of my theme I have 
been compelled now and then to tread on delicate 
ground ; but I have trodden lightly and passed on swift- 
ly, and so will all the pure-minded men and women who 
read me. No really modest woman will ever suffer any 
taint by reading Griffith Gaunt, unless, indeed, she re- 
turns to its perusal unsexed, and filled with prurient cu- 
riosity, by the foul interpretations of the “ Prurient 
Prudes.” Then come a handful of scribblers, whose lives 
are loose and their conversation obscene. They take my 
text and read it not by its own light, but by-the light of 
their own foul imaginations ; and having so defiled it, by 
mixing their own filthy minds with it, they sit in judg- 
ment on the compound. To these impostors I say no 
more. The two words, “ Prurient Prude,” will soon run 
round the Union, and render its citizens somewhat less 
gullible by that class of impostor. One person, however, 
has slandered me so maliciously and so busily that I am 
compelled to notice him individually, the more so as Iam 
about to sue an English weekly for merely quoting him. 
The editor of a New York weekly called Tuoz RounpD 
TABLE has printed a mass of scurrility, direct and vicari- 
ous, to this purport : 

1. That Griffith Gaunt is an indecent publication ; 

2. That it is immoral; 

3. That, like other novelists, the author deals in adul- 
tery, bigamy, and nameless social crimes ; 

4. But that, unlike the majority of my predecessors, I 
side with the crimes I depict ; 

5. That the modesty and purity of women cannot sur- 
vive the perusal of Griffith Gaunt ; 

6. That this story was declined by some of the lowest 
sensational weekly papers of New York, on the ground 
that they did not dare to undertake its publication. 

7. Passing from personal to vicarious slander, he prints 
the letter of an animal calling itself G. S. H., who sug- 
gests that some inferior writer wrote Griffith Gaunt, and 
that I lent my name to it for a foreign market, and so he 
and I combined to swindle the Boston publishers ; this, 
in England, we call felony. 

Now, sir, I have often known some obscure dunce, who 
had the advantage of concealing his nameless name, treat 
an esteemed author with lofty contempt in the columns of 
a journal, and call his masterpiece a sorry production. I 
myself am well accustomed to that sort of injustice and 
insolence from scribblers, who could not write my small- 
est chapter to save their carcasses from the gallows, and 
their souls from premature damnation. But the spite and 
vanity of our inferiors in the great, profound, and difficult 
art of writing is generally satisfied by calling us dunces, 
and bunglers, and coxcombs, and that sort of thing. 


In all my experience I never knew the press guilty of 
such a crime as the editor of THE RounD TABLE has 
committed. It isa deliberate attempt to assassinate the 
moral character of an author and a gentleman, and to 
stab the ladies of his own family to the heart, under pre- 
tense of protecting the women of a nation from the de- 
moralizing influence of his pen. 

You will see at once that I could not hold any com- 
munication with TuaE Rounp TABLE or its editor, and I 
must, therefore, trust to American justice and generosity, 
and ask leave to reply in respectable columns. 


In answer to statements 1, 2,4, and 5,1 pledge the 
honor of a gentleman that they are deliberate and inten- 
tional falsehoods, and I undertake to prove this before 
twelve honest American citizens, sworn to do justice be- 
tween man and man. 

As to No. 38,I really scarce know what my slanderer 
means. Griffith Gaunt, under a delusion, commits 
bigamy: and of course bigamy may, by a slight perver- 
sion of terms, be calledadultery. But no truthful person, 
attacking character, would apply both terms to a single 
act. Is bigamy more than polygamy? And is polygamy 
called that, and adultery too, in every district of the 
United States ? 

As to “the nameless social crimes,” what does the 
beast mean? Did he find these in his own foul imagina- 
tion, or did he find them in my text? Ifit was in the 
latter, of course he can point to the page. He shall have 
an opportunity. 

Statement 6 is a lie by way of equivocation. The 
truth is, that before Grifith Gaunt was written, an agent 
of mine proposed to me to sound some newspaper proprie- 





tors, who had hitherto stolen my works, as to whether 
they would like to buy a story of me, instead of stealing 
it. Iconsented to this preliminary question being put, 
and I don’t know what they replied to my agent. Proba- 
bly the idea of buying, where they had formed a habit o 

stealing, was distasteful to them. But this you may rely 
on, that I never submit a line of manuscript to the judg 

ment of any trader whatever, either in England or in Amer 

ica, and never will. Nothing is ever discussed between a 
trader and me except the bulk and the price. The price is 
sometimes a high one ; but always a fair one, founded on 
my sales. If he has not the courage to pay for it, all the 
worse for him. If he has, the bargain is signed, and then, 
and not till then, he sees the copy. 

I never instrusted a line of Griffith Gaunt to an agent. 
I never sent a line of it across the Atlantic to any human 
being, except to the firm of Ticknor & Fields ; and even 
to that respectable firm, one of the partners in which is 
my valued friend, I did not send a line of it until they 
had purchased of me the right to publish it in the United 
States. And this purchase was made on the basis of an 
old standing agreement. 

Compare these facts with the impression a miserable 
prevaricator has sought to create, to wit, that the pro- 
prietor of some low journal was allowed to read the 
manuscript or unpublished sheets of Griffith Gaunt, and 
declined it on the score of morality. 

Statement 7, which accuses me of a literary felony, is 
a deliberate, intentional falsehood. The Argosy is sold 
in New York, in great numbers, price sixpence. The 
editor of THE RouND TABLE is aware of this, and has 
seen Griffith Gaunt in it, with my name attached; yet 
he was so bent on slandering me, by hook or by crook, 
that he printed the letter of “G. 8. H.” without contra- 
diction, and so turned the conjecture of a mere fool into 
a libel and a lie. 

I shall only add that I mean to collar the editor of THE 
RounpD TABLE, and drag him and his slanders before a 
jury of his countrymen. He thinks there is no law, jus- 
tice, or humanity for an Englishman in the great United 
States. We shall see. 

Pending the legal inquiry, I earnestly request my 
friends in the United States to let me know who this 
editor of THE RouND TABLE is, and all about him, so 
that we may meet on fair terms before the jury. 

All editors of American journals who have any justice, 
fair play, or common humanity to spare to an injured 
stranger, will print this letter, in which one man defends 
himself against many, and will be good enough to accept 
my thanks for the same in this writing. 

CHARLES READE. 

No. 5 ALBERT TERRACE, Hyde Park, London. 

P.S.—I demand as my right the undivided honor of all 
the insults that have been misdirected against Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, cf Boston. These gentlemen have had 
no alternative; they could not bow to slander and dis- 
continue Griffith Gaunt in the Atlantic Monthly without 
breaking faith with me and driving their subscribers to 
The Argosy. The whole credit and discredit of Griffith 
Gaunt, my masterpiece, belongs to me, its sole author 
and original vender. 


LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. HurD & HovuGHTON are about to start a new 
juvenile periodical, under the title of The Riverside Mag- 
azine for Young People. The initial number, which will 
bear the date of Jan. 1, 1867, will be ready in November. 
The name of its editor has not yet been made public, 
nor are we informed as to its corps of writers further 
than that they will be the best that the country can pro- 
duce. Among the artists who are engaged upon it are 
Mr. H. L. Stephens and Mr. Homer Winslow, both of 
whom are to have full-page illustrations in the first num- 
ber. The cover, which iz to be printed in colors, is from 
a design by Mr. J. W. S. Hows. Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton have also in the press a second edition, corrected, of 
Mr. W. D. Howells’s Venetian Life, with an additional 
chapter on commercial matters in Venice. 


Mussrs. TickNor & Fre.ps have just published a sec- 
ond edition of Drift and Other Poems, by the late George 
Arnold. They have also in the press a second collection 
of his posthumous writings, which will be published dur- 
ing the ensuing fall under the title of Poems, Grave and 
Gay. It will be edited by Mr. William Winter, and will 
contain seventy or eighty short pieces, some serious and 
some humorous, with an introductory note, or preface, by 
the editor. This volume, which completes the publica- 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s poetical works, will probably be fol- 
lowed by one or two volumes of his prose, consisting of 
tales, sketches, and, we presume, his McArone Papers, 
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which are characteristic and admirable specimens of|ly to be said hereafter by any well-informed American 


American humor. 

THE popularity of writers of a certain sort in this 
country is a mystery which cannot be accounted for by 
any known law of the world of letters. The stories of 
Mr. A. S. Roe, for instance, who can hardly be considered 
an author, in spite of the number of books that he has 
written, have reached, we are assured, a circulation of 
one hundred and ten thousand copies, and still continue 
to sell. Mr. G. W. Carleton, his publisher, announces a 
new work from his pen, Woman Our Angel, a taking 
title, which is good for ten or twenty thousand copies in 
the rural districts. We forget whether it was of Mr. 
Roe, or Dr. J. G. Holland, or both, that one of our authors 


said that his, or their, books ran a race with the spelling. | in stones ;” the writer of the pleasant lines below—a lady, 
book, and generaliy came in several thousands of copies | we presume—has found one, or the text of one, in the 
Waves: 


ahead. 


Mr. W. H. VENABLE, of Cincinnati, has caught the 
feeling of the late George Darley in this dainty little fan- 
tasy : 

SILVIA, 
We decked her with flowers and garlands of green, 
And called her our beautiful Midsummer Queen— 
4, Silvia! 


She eat in the shadow of sycamore trees, 
Mistook for a blossom by honey-fond bees— 
Silvia! 


She sat on the bank of a crystalline ran, 

The minnows mistaking her glances for sun— 
Silvia! 

She sat among branches a-singing, and heard 

Responses of birds, taking her for a bird— 
Silvia! 


Out of the woodlands, and into the sheen 
Of meadows, we followed our Midsummer Queen— 
Silvia ! 





CINCINNATI, Ohio. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH AKERS, better known, perhaps, un- 
der her nom-de-plume “Florence Percy,” has written 
nothing sweeter than the following etanzas, which we 
find in her recently published volume, and which just 
suit the season of fading leaves: 


WHEN THE LEAVES ARE TURNING BROWN. 
Never is my heart so gay 
In the budding month of May, 
Never does it beat a tune 
Half so sweet in bloomy June, 
Never knows such happiness 
As on such a day as this, 
When October dons her crown, 
And the leaves are turning brown. 


Breathe, sweet children, soft regrets 
For the vanished violets ; 
Sing, you lovers, the delights 
Of the golden summer nights ; 
Never in the summer hours 
On my way such radiance showers 
As from heaven falls softly down 
When the leaves are turning brown. 
Braid your girdles, fresh and gay, 
Children, in the bloom of May ; 
Twist your chaplets in young June, 
Maidens, they will fade full soon ; 
Twine ripe roses, July-red, 
Lovers, for the dear one’s head ; 
I will weave my richer crown 
When the leaves are turning brown! 
Another of our poets has sung of the autumn leaves, 
on the threshhold of winter, as they lie with their bril- 
liant colors gone, and 
—* Decay’s effacing fingers 
Sweeping the lines where beauty lingers.” 
DEAD LEAVES. 
The day is dead and in its grave, 
The flowers are fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood alone 
My nightly watch I keep; 
The night is dark, the dew descends, 
But dew and darkness are my friends. 
I stir the dead leaves under foot, 
And breathe their earthy smell ; 
It is the odor of decay, 
And yet I like it well; 
Give others day and scented flowers, 
Give me dead leaves and midnight hours! 
THE fictitious literature of this country has sustained 
2 loss by the death of Miss Maria 8. Cummins, who ex- 
pired lately, after a long illness, at her residence in Dor- 
chester, Mass. Miss Cummins made her début in author. 
ship in 1853, by the publication of her novel, The Lamp- 
lighter, which sold to the extent of forty thousand copies 
in a few months, and was reprinted in England, where it 
was equally successful. Her later works, which never 
attained anything like the same popularity, were Mabel 
Vaughan, Hl Fureidis, and Haunted Hearts. Her latest 
writings, we believe, were a number of scattered papers 
in the Atlantic Monthly and Our Young Folks. 


selves, as they have done in the case of Miss Thomas. 


publisher, supposing that mythical individual to be will- 
ing to admit Messrs. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia, among the trade. The last performance of this 
firm, meaning thereby the last that has come to our no- 
tice, for their lasts, like those of the late G. P. R. James, 
are interminable ; their latest dodge, we say, was the pub- 
lication of a new novel by Miss Annie Thomas, Married 
at Last, which said novel was an old one of hers, pub- 
lished in this city some three or four years since as The 
Cross of Honor. The Messrs. Peterson are smart, but, 
like most smart persons, they sometimes overreach them- 


WE knew, from Shakespeare, that there are “sermons 


ON THE SANDS. 


Twinkle and glitter and sparkle, 
And flash in the morning sun, 
And chase each other still nearer, 

The waves that merrily run. 


Upward and onward and forward, 
In their ceaseless, restless race, 
Each one outdoing the other 
In strife for the highest place. 


Surging and clashing and plashing 
As they come leaping along, 

Singing both now and for ever 
Their own everlasting song. 


Closer they come, and still closer, 
At a hurrying, headlong pace, 

Till now they are right upon me, 
And the spray beats in my face. 


Backward retreating, I hasten 
From thee, O encroaching sea! 
Thinking, when eafe in the distance, 
Of what I may learn from thee. 


Little by little achieving 
The whole of the sandy beach, 
Thy waves come not in one army, 
But steadily each by each. 


So not by one grand exertion 
The victory comes in life ; 
Little by little we conquer 
Our foes in that weary strife. 


At last the tide-mark is covered 
By thy slow, sure waves, O sea! 
Tired and worn and discouraged, 
Let us take heart from thee! 


C, PIERREPONT. 
Rye Beacu, August 28. 


FOREIGN. 


THE friends of the late James Sheridan Knowles have 
erected a monument over his remains in Glasgow, in 
which city he was a teacher of elocution when he wrote 
his earliest plays. It is built of fine durable sandstone, 
surmounted by a sarcophagus of gray Aberdeen granite, 
and among its ornaments are medallion heads of William 
Tell and Emma, Virginius and Virginia, Master Walter 
and Julia, and Caius Gracchus and his mother Cornelia. 
The only inscription on the monument is the full name 
of the preacher-dramatist, and the dates of his birth and 
death. 

A MEMORANDUM book which formerly belonged ‘to 
Talma has lately been discovered. It is filled with en- 
tries regarding his affairs, domestic, theatrical, and other- 
wise, and his interviews with famous men. Here is an 
item from it: “ Voltaire played Cicero in a white domino. 
It requires a longer time to make a great actor than a 
great painter. ‘The emperor spoke of me at his first 
bivouac after his landing at Cannes. The emperor once 
said to me, after seeing me play Nero, ‘Talma, we make 
history.’ The emperor also said to me, ‘If Corneille 
were alive now, I would make him my prime minister.’ ” 


natural history, enlightens its readers concerning the dif. 
ferent terms which are applied to flocks of winged game 
—a blunder in the use of which would at once settle 
one’s character asa sportsman. It is proper, then, to say: 
a brood of grouse, a bevy of quails, a covey of partridges, 


woodcocks, a gaggle of geese (when they are at rest), a 
skein of geese (when on the wing), a herd of swans, a 
nid of pheasants, a spring of teal, a sege of herons, a 
team of wild ducks, a trip of dotterels, a wing of plovers, 
and a wisp of snipes! A judicious use of this ornitho- 
logical vocabulary ought to pass even a Cockney through 
the sporting districts of England, particularly if he re- 
members not to call a fox-hound “ a dog.” 

Pror. A. DE MorGan, in the seventh number of a se- 
ries of papers which he from time to time contributes to 
the Atheneum, under the title of “Supplement to the 
Budget of Paradoxes,” devotes a paragraph to the old 





_“ THERE are tricks in all trades but ours,” is not like 


A LATE number of the Atheneum, reviewing a work of 


cludes as follows : “I have no doubt that M. Nicollet wag 
the author of the Moon Hoax, written in a way which 
marks the practiced observatory astronomer beyond al] 
doubt, and by evidence seen in the most minute details, 
Nicollet had an eye to Europe. I suspect he took Poe's 
story and made it a basis for his own. Mr. Locke, it 
would seem, when he attempted a fabrication for him. 
self, did not succeed.” The story of Poe’s to which Prof, 
De Morgan refers was The Adventures of Hans Pfaal, 
which never for a moment deceived any one outside of g 
lunatic asylum, in spite of its cleverness and ingenuity, 


ANEW sensation drama, Parisians in London, is about 
to be played at the Porte St.Martin, with novel and start. 
ling effects, a Ja Boucicault. One of the scenes will ye. 
present, it is said, the Haymarket at night, with the good 
old dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, which is just about ag 
native to that locality at present as morality is to the 
novels of the younger Dumas. To add to the truthful. 
ness of the scene, a number of street celebrities hayg 
been engaged, as beggars, tumblers, and colored Ethio. 
pians of English and burnt-cork descent. If the drama 
succeeds, as it will without doubt, some smart English 
dramatist will perhaps give his countrymen Londoners 
in Paris, with a view of the Jardin Mabille and its mix. 
ed company dancing an old court minuet. 


THE Rev. E. H. Plumptre, the best English translator 
of Sophocles, has recently published a volume of original 
poems, under the title of Master and Scholar, which con. 
tains a number of translations from the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and among others the following from Rabbi 
Joseph : 
THE TENTH CENTURY. 
Weary and long are the years, 
Sorrow grows more and more ; 
Scarcely we rest from our fears, 
Oar trouble never is o’er. 
All the seasons pass on, 
No sign is seen in the sky; 
Each ends as each has begun, 
The ages glide darkly by, 
And the grief is harder to bear, 
Old Sorrow is newest array. 
I dreamt that Redemption was near, 
I saw the dawn of its day; 
Yet still the troubles remain, 
Still, though they swore it would come; 
And they fix new seasons again, 
And they tell us of glory and home, 
So the days of the exile glide on, 
In dreams, delusion, and woe, 
** To-day or to-morrow the sun 
Will gladden all hearts with its glow ;” 
And the faithful count up the days, 
Tell out their tale, and are glad; 
But none of us knoweth Thy ways ; 
Vain yearning maketh us sad. 

THE Messrs. Longmans are about to publish an illu 
trated edition of Jean Ingelow’s Poems, with nearly one 
hundred vignettes from original drawings by the best 
English artists, engraved on wood by the Dalziel Broth- 
ers. It is announced to be ready in November. 


Mr. E. Trns.ey, of the firm of “ Tinsley Brothers,” 
died recently at the age of thirty-one. The firm of which 
he was a member owed its rise to Mies Braddon’s novel, 
Lady Audley's Secret, which Mr. William Tinsley was 
wise enough, in a business point of view, to purchase, sf 
ter it had been declined, or at any rate not accepted, by 
some other house. The result was popularity to the at 
thor and a fortune to the publishers, one of whom, Mt. 
E. Tinsley, built himself a country residence at Putney, 
which he named Audley Lodge, in remembrance of the 
event. 


Mr. H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS has (lately published 
a story entitled The Three Louisas, which belongs in 
certain sense to the school of art-novels, the heroine, wb? 
is the daughter of a retired singer, being driven by want 
to try her fortune on the stage, where in due time she 
becomes a famous prima donna. The most marked Eng- 
lish novel of this school that we recall is Charles Auchtt 
ter, which was read in England, whatever it may have 
been here, as a veritable though romantic rendering of 
certain passages in the life of Jenny Lind and Mendel 
sohn! Madame George Sand’s art-novels are well know), 


a covert of coots, a dropping of sheldrake, a flight of | the best being Consuelo, and the most personal Luereeia 


Fuoriani, which we are said to owe to a quarrel with 
her whilom cher ami, Chopin, who is shown up in it. 
Liszt, the pianist, now the Abbé Liszt, figures in the 
Nelida of Madame d’Agout (Daniel Stern); 08 does 
Mozart, to go back a little, ina dramatic scene written 
by the Russian poet, Pouschkin. The poet Oclenschlaget 
has made one of the old painters, Correggio, if we remem. 
ber rightly, the subject of a touching little drama, which 
has been translated into English by Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin. This work, however, and others which we might 
name, are outside of the school of art-novels to which 
Mr. Edwards's story is said to belong, of which the most 





Moon Hoax of Mr. Richard Adams Locke, which con- 


brilliant specimen is perhaps Mr. Charles Reade’s Pé 
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Woffington. We can think of no American work of fic- 
tion which assimilates to those we have named, although 
it is possible that some of our writers may have attempt- 
ed something of the kind. We believe, in fact, that Mrs. 
Mowatt has made, or tried to make, the life of an actress 
romantic, we presume, in a novel. 


Tue last number of The Spectator contains the follow- 
ing spirited sonnet : 
TO ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Schumann, who dares to mount with thee, must dare 
Of pain and peril all a man may know; 

Battle, and the cry to them that will not spare 

Their charioting ; glory and blood and woe, 

And inarticulate passion mouthing low, 

Mixed with mute calms and holy quietings ; 

That one might say, ‘‘ Fire and the flight of wings 
Through heaven, beside his feet, are slack and slow ;” 
Hope with an utter sadness creeping through; 

Joy that, for ever coming, comes not quite ; 

And seething of black clouds more black than night, 
And hights of blessedness more pure than snow, 
Where one plunge downward bringeth to the brink 
Of passionless despair—but who would shrink ? 


A BURLESQUE on Scott’s poem of the Lady of the 
Lake was lately produced in London, with the addition 
to its original title of Plaid in a New Tartan. It is said 
to have been very successful, partly owing to the fact 
that nearly all the characters were played by women, or 
ladies, if the reader insists upon having our absurd 
American synonym. 

M. LEoN GozLAN died recently in Paris, within a few 
days of completing his sixtieth year. Beginning his 
literary career nearly forty years ugo, as a journalist, he 
worked his way slowly to fame and fortune, writing 
novels and plays, the majority of which were successful 
in their day. 

A REPRINT is announced in England of the original 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems. The edition will 
be limited to six hundred copies, of which between four 
and five hundred copies have already been subscribed for, 








PERSONAL. 

Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs is the next novelist 
who is to succeed Mr. Charles Reade in the Atlantic 
Monthly, for which he is now writing a serial story to be 
published during the coming year. Its title is The Guar- 
dian Angel. 

Pror. AGASssIz has lately written a letter to Mr. Henry 
Bergh, of this city, president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in answer to a letter from 
that gentleman requesting him to lecture, some time dur- 
ing the coming fall or winter, on the turtle. He excuses 
himself from lecturing, his life being absorbed with other 
duties, but sympathizes with Mr. Bergh in his endeavors 
toameliorate the condition of the turtle, who suffers, he 
says, legal decisions to the contrary notwithstanding, in 
having his fins pierced, and in being turned upside down. 

Mr. Coartes F, Browne’s letters in Punch are con- 
sidered successful in England, which is a great deal more 
than they are here. The first of the series was so poor 
that we doubt whether any American comic journal 
would have published it. The second was rather better, 
but not up to the mark of Artemas Ward. Mr. Browne 
has taken Egyptian Hall, in London, and is about to give 
his lectures in it. 

ANOTHER American humorist, Mr. D. R. Locke, better 
known as Petroleum V. Nasby, has collected a volume of 
his papers, that are nothing if not political, which is 
ney to be published in Boston by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 


Mr. Ricnarp H. Dana, JR., who has just returned 
from a visit to Europe, has resigned his office of United 
States District Attorney for Massachusetts. 

MR. Cnantes H. Dana has revised his Houschold 
Book of Poetry, of which Messrs. Appleton & Co. are 
about toissue a new illustrated edition, with emendations 
and corrections of the text, which has hitherto been 
faulty, 

Mr. F. A. Tau is at work upon a Dictionary of 
P roper Names, which is expected to be a masterpiece of 
erudition, So says a paragraphist, who omits, however, 
PA nag by whom these “great expectations” are in- 

Dr. J. G. Hontanp has in the press a new edition of 

poem Bitter Sweet, printed on large paper, with some 
*eventy or eighty illustrations, and a portrait of himself. 
;, TuE health of Dr. John Brown is eaid to be so much 
Pg that he is about to resume his professional 


MR. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE is writing a re- 





ply to the critics who scored him so severely for his 
Poems and Ballads. He will challenge his censors, it is 
said, to point out a line or passage in the volume which 
is really of an objectionable character, his lines of de- 
fense, or one of them, being that the poems in question 
are dramatic in character, if not in form, and are tobe 
judged as works of art, not as statements of his opinions 
on moral and religious subjects. We presume his reply 
will be in verse—probably a satire, like Byron’s English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Mr. W. Harrison AINSWORTH commences a new story 
in the October number of Bentley’s Miscellany. Its title 
is Old Court. 


Mk. TENNYSON is said to be engaged upon a new poem, 
which is to be published early next year. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. D, APPLETON & Co. announce The Merchant 
of Berlin and Berlin and Sans-Souci, translated from the 
German of L. Miihlbach, author of Frederick the Great 
and His Court, etc. 

Mr. F. A. Brapy has in the press Discipline: a Novel, 
by Mary Brunton ; Hardships of an Heiress, by Mrs. Gore ; 
and Right and Left and Margaret Hamilton, by the author 
of Kate Kennedy. 

Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON has in preparation Trench’s 
Hulsean Lectures ; Lamb's Works, six volumes, including 
the new life by Barry Cornwall; Poe’s Prose Tales, in 
two volumes, and Poc’s Poems, in one volume, uniform 
with the Jules. 


Messrs. LEYPOLDT & Hour are about to publish Thirty 
English Metrical Translations of the German Ballad of 
Leonore, by G. A. Birger, with Variorum Notes, by Charles 
J. Lukens. 

MEssrs. SHELDON & Co. announce The Christmas Holly, 
by Marian Harland, with tinted illustrations; The Golden 
Light Series, The Child's Life of Jesus, and Macaulay's 
Essays, uniform with the History of England. 

Messrs. HurD & HovuGHtTon have in preparation 
Macaulay's Essays, Riverside Edition, to match the His- 
tory of England. 

Mr. D. Van NostRANnD is about to publish the second 
edition of Memoranda of the Strength of Materials used in 
Engineering Construction, by J. K. Whildin. 

Messrs. A. 8. BARNES have in the press Mawrice-Poit- 
evin’s Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire ; Cours Théorique 
et Pratique de Langue Francais Adopté en France par la 
Conseil de UInstruction Publique ; and Ripley’s System of 
Map-Drawing, by G. H. Ripley, of the Michigan State 
Normal School. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS CoMPANY will soon issue Utterly 
Wrecked : a Novel, by Henry Morford ; and Guy Hamil- 
ton: a Tale of our Civil War, by Joanna H. Mathews. 


MEssrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. announce Studies 
in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lan- 
guage, by Schele de Vere, professor of modern languages 
in the University of Virginia ; The Hand-Book of English 
Literature, The Hand-Book of the English Tongue, and 
the Hand-Book of Specimens of English Literature, by 
Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D., examiner in English lan- 
guage, literature, and history to the University of Lon- 
don; and new editions on tinted paper of the philologi- 
cal works of the Hon. G. P. Marsh. 


Baker, Vooruis & Co., law publishers, New York, an- 
nounce as in press and in preparation Sedgwick on Dama- 
ges, with new notes, etc., by Henry D. Sedgwick, Esq. ; 
Supplement to Abbott's New York Digest (Vol. VIL); 
Townshend on Slander and Libel ; also, a New Treatise on 
the Law of Negligence, by Thomas G. Shearmanand A. A. 
Redfield. They have also nearly ready new editions of 
Townshend's Summary Proceedings and Turnbull's Prac- 
tice of the District and Marine Courts of the City of New 
York. B., V. & Co. have recently become the publishers 
of Law's American Digest of Patent, Copyright.and Trade. 
Mark Cases ; also of the Patent and Copyright Laus, 
with notes of decisions, etc. 

Mr. WALTER GIBSON will at once publish The Collo- 
quies of Edward Osborne, by the author of Mary Povoell. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON will at once publish Poems and 
Ballads, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Messrs. J. C. GARRIGUES & Co. have nearly ready 
Agnes Wilbur ; or, a Daughter's Influence, by Miss Catha- 
rine M. Trowbridge. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott will speedily publish Studies 
in the Book of Psalms: being a Critical and Kapository 
Commentary, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks, on the 
Entire Psalter, by the Rev. Dr. Plumer ; Elements of Art 
Criticism, by G. W. Samson, D.D., president of Colum- 


r 


bian College, Washington, D. C.; Jdalia, by the author 
of Strathmore, etc; Cameron Hall: a Story of the Civil 
War, by M. A. C., author of the Little Episcopalian, ete. ; 
With General Sheridan in His Last Campaign, by a Staff 
Officer, illustrated by a portrait of Gen. Sheridan and a 
Map of the Campaign ; a new translation of Swedenborg’s 
Theological Works ; and Physical Geography, by Prof. D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., ete. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In No. &% of Tag Rounp Taste I find a note 
from a correspondent who signs himself ‘‘Stoopid,” asking 
the meaning of the fourth line in that exquisite poem of Ten- 
nyson, Locksley Hall. He gives his idea of its signification, 
which, very justly, you dissent from, and in turn attempt an ex- 
planation of the poet’s Loe ews Riera You must pardon me, 
sir, for not being satisfied with either interpretation, and allow 
me to give mine, which, if it be not the true one, may have the 
effect to draw it out from some clearer source. 

This, then, is my interpretation. The text before me is that 
of the * blue and gold” edition of Ticknor & Fields, 1862, and is 
as follows: 

“Tis the Pe and all around it, as of old, the curlews call. 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall.” 
You will observe that the first line is punctuated with a period, 

and not with a dash, as in your rendering. This seems to me cor- 
rect, for the following reason: The hero has just been left alone 
by his comrades. His first expressed thought is the identifica- 
tion of the place, which is made more — by associating with 
the natural features of the moorland the familiar call of the cur- 
lew. With that the identification is complete, and he turns to 
note the present appearance of the once loved spot, and ob- 
serves: 

‘** Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 
Locksley Hail, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.” 

Now I think the “dreary gleams” of the poet were those little 
flecks of sunshine which * gleam” through the ragged rifts of a 
scud cloud, which often precedes and foretells the great fury of 
the approaching storm ; for in the last line quoted above you ob- 
serve he has noted the ocean already in motion by the wind pro- 
pelling the scud clouds. This opinion is confirmed and almost 
proved by the six lines concluding the poem. The sublime 
story is told, and with its end ends his love for Locksley Hall 
when he says: 

** Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall! 
Now ~~ the woods may wither, now for me the roof-tree 

all. 


Then the storm foretold by the ‘‘ dreary gleams” of the early 
morning, answering to the gloom of his mood and fierce with 
his own wrath: 

** Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening heath and holt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt.” 
Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I ~~, 


LovlisviL1E, Ky., Oct. 2, 1866. 


To THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 
Dear Sir: Your correspondent “8, N. D. N.”’ asks, in the last 
number of your journal, who it was that was guilty of this gem : 
** One by one, in the vast meadows of heaven, 
Twinkle the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.”’ 


The lines in question are incorrectly quoted. They are to be 
found in Longfellow’s Zvangeline, and read thus « 

** Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
The stanzas ees “ The sky is a drinking-cup”’ made their 

first appearance in the April number of Putnam's Monthly for 

1856, and, we believe, were written by R. H. Stoddard. 

Yours truly, GQ. ALFRED 8. 
BuFFato, N. Y., September 29, 1866. 


To THE Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: A friend to whom I was reading Tennyson’s Brook 
— out to me the following not so well known stanza from 
urns'’s Hallowe'en; 
** Whyles o’er a linn the burnie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl’t; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays; 
hyles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays 
i’ bickering dancing dazzle ; 
Whyle’s cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that night.” 
It is not unlikely these lines suggested the Laureate’s match- 
less poem. RicHarRD Epwarp WHITE. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1866. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE RounpD TaBLE: 


Deak Sim: Will your Troy correspondent, J. B., accept the fol- 
lowing asa ‘‘ match” to that part of his communication relative 
to the punctuation of signs ? 

On my first visit to Jersey City, a few days ago, while going 
into the ferry-boat, ‘‘ Ladies Cabin,” in large, raised gilt letters, 
suggested the frequency of the omission of the apostrophe to 
possessive nouns. Near the Philadelphia depot the 7 tray- 
eler is greeted with ‘‘ Ladies and Gents Dining Rooms.” Farther 
on, similar omissions are noticeable. Again, at the three win- 
dows of one store, we see on one curtain, ‘ Gents’ Furnishin 
Goods,”’ on another, ‘Gentlemens Clothing,” and on the thir 
** Youths, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing,” all in fine gold letters. 
At a similar store in Newark Avenue we see ‘* Mens’ and Boys’ 
Furnishing Goods.” And any one reading the following sign 








could easily be made to believe that the owner taught nothing 
but dancing: ‘Madam. Anna. Phillips. Dancing Academy Days 
of Tuition: Tuesday & Fryday Evenigs,” etc. Then as we pass 
into what appears to be a better portion of the town, we see, ex- 
tending from a post at the curb to the front of a store, a large 
sign-board upon which is boldly lettered “ All kind’s of Confec- 
tionary Fruit’s &c.”” We didn't indulge, although we must cer- 
tainly acknowledge that the owner of this ambiguous or mean- 
ingless sign is entitled to some credit for his attempt to revive 
the use of the apostrophe, the existence of which so many of his 
neighbors farther down-town have totally ignored“. 

e hope New York is not as bad, although 7he Tribune of this 
morning tells us that ‘‘on the inside pages of to-day’s issue will 
be found a description of the Rev. Dr. Chapins new =, 


New York, Sept. 29, 1866. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sm: There are two little books published anonymously 
within a few years past, entitled The Hous Sir Thomas 
More and The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, They 
both are such perfect works of art, poems, or word pictures, that 
many of your readers are anxious to honor the author. He is un- 
known to us. 

Will you please ask your correspondents, through your Notes . 
and Queries column, who wrote them? and oblige 

Sr. Louris, September 27, 1866. Sr. Lours. 


The writer in question, as we think we have already stated, is 
Miss Anne Manning, who, we believe, is a daughter of Charles 
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Lamb’s friend Manning, and who was born abnut 1812. So, at | 
least, says The Men of the Time, which devotes a paragraph to | 
the names of a few of her books, whose name is legion, the best 
being those mentioned above. 


A RIDDLE: AFTER A DREAM. 
I. | 
Once on a time there was a King, 
And he did nothing but sit and wait, | 
Sometimes up on the castle tower, | 
Sometimes down at the castle gate; 
And he counted the stars rolling by above, 
And he measured the dust scudding by below; 
But never he smiled and never he sighed: 
Only he said, Let them come! let them go! 


11. 
Once on a time there was a Queen, 
And she did nothing but sit and nurse, 
Sometimes a blossom and sometimes a bone, 
And now a blessing and now a curse ; 
And she trembled, watching the stars roll on, 
And she yearned as she wished the grass good luck ; 
And she lived and she died and she died and she lived, 
And she cried, O Life! O Death! Come suck! 


IIr. 
Now these two, they had a Princess fair, | 
And she did nothing but weave away— | 
Sometimes velvet and sometimes frieze, 
And now it was golden and now it was gray; 
And she wove-in thoughts and she wove-in tunes, 
Sometimes old things and sometimes new ; 
But whether or coarse or fine she wove, 
Her patterns were ever noble and true. 
And these three, they shall wait, and suckle, and weave, 
Till the Lord God in glory cometh—believe ! 
New York, Oct. 1, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE Round TABLE: 


Deak Sir: Your correspondent “8. N. D. N.,”’ who writes over | 
date of Sept. 8, 1866, will find the poem beginning | 
“The sky is adrinking cup” 

in almost any good edition of R. H. Stoddard’s poems. 

Can any of your readers give me any information with regard 
to the authorship of a beautiful poem which appeared in some of | 
the country newspapers during the present year, and of which | 
the following is the opening stanza: | 


| 

“Oh rare October days! Ye leave your strange | 
Foreshades of things ideal everywhere! | 
Autumnal! glories crown the mountain range ; 
Autumnal raptures flood the trancéd air. 
Steeped in a golden languor sleeps the sky, 
As sinks the drowsy sun unto his rest, | 
And burning clouds in crimson masses lie | 
Athwart the glowing portals of the West.” | 


Yours, 





| 
| 
| 





cW.P. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


BripcGerort, Conn. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: | 


Dear Sir: I was much interested by your recent paper on 
“bulls.” One of the purest “bulls” ever made is to be found 
in chapter.415 of the New York Sessions Laws of 1863. This act 
provides that every convict in our state prisons may, by obredi- 
ence, diligence, and good behavior, earn a commutation or dimi- 
nution of the term of his sentence of two days for every six 


| To Tae Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE: 


| a Philistine, one of the most prominent features of whose special 


| ** J M Walsh, Deputy Sheriff and General Intelligence Office.” 


| have as yet responded to the request of “P.,”’ in Tae Rounp | 


| 

months, and closes with this language: ‘Provided, however,| Now. will so 

that the provisions of this act shall not affect the case of any per- the line Phd “ine TaBuE inform me Whether 
son who shal! be under a sentence of imprisonment for the term | “ For ti 

of his natural life.” The force of dullness can no farther go. | or time at last set all things even,” 

Can any of your readers tell the origin of the phrase “The is original with the poet, or whether it is an old proverb int 
schoolmaster is abroad.” It was once used by Brougham during duced in his work by the poet? I have sought in vain among the 
the reform debates in the British Parliament in 1830, in answer | earlier English writers for it. oe 
to the as-ertion that “ the soldier was abroad ;” but whether it |, Again, ‘tin good faith,” allow me to ask where the follow; 
thus originated or was a quotation of a popular saying I have no | lines may be found ? ™% 
knowledge. Yours truly, LB. “I turn upon the light I've left, 

Troy, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1866. Still faint behind me glowing.” 


Very respectfully yours, 


Dear Sir: Will you permit me to ask one question through | NW Brunswick, September 29, 1866. 
your columns? We frequently meet with the phrase, “kissing | To raz Eprtor oF Taz Round TABLE: 


the rod.’ In Pope's prologue to the Satires I find: D 
x EAR Sir: Philistine was first applied as a nicknam 
‘*Did some more sober critic come abroad ; os men by the students in German Miniversitics, when sfptowns. 
If wrong, I smiled ; if right, J kissed the rod. some of our German scholars to tell. Out. of this grew its use 
Is “ Alexander the little,” as Byron called him, the originator of | 4 cant term to designate the opponents of liberal thy = 
this, or can yourself or any of your correspondents help me to; _ Philistine—what does the term mean? It meant original] 
another source ? H.M. | dogged, unenlightened opponent of the chosen people. The he 


Curio, 





of progress, the invokers of reason against custom, look pasty 

MonrTREAL, Sept. 27, 1866. | themselves as the children of light. Their adversaries thane 

To tue Eprror oF THE Round TABLE: | mone as enemies to light ; stupid and oppressive, but very 
ie “ _ | Strong. 

a ov eed pe asse we hee tit Puzzled Cen- *'Stch in substance is Matthew Arnold's explanation of the term, 


*** Got any boys?’ the marshal said, 
To a lady from over the Rhine.” 


Yours, etc., 


Does he use it in ony broader sense? I cannot be sure, but as 
Thackeray in his Book of Snobs makes everybody ont a snob £0 
| perhaps Arnold would set down all whom he did not like as 
| “terre flii, Philistines together.” He styles Macaulay “the 
Broox yy, E. D., Sept. 25, 1866. | great apostle of the Philistines,” yet Macaulay was not stupid, 
| hor was he a foe tolight, But perhaps, in Mr. Arnold's eyes, he 

To Tue Epiror or THE Rounp TABLE: | surrendered the idea and taught that solid advantage was the only 
a a i tall to a 


Dear Sir: A passage in an essay in the Mortnightly Review | 8904, or, as Emerson would have it, “r the 


O. BARTLETT. 





| of Aug. 15, on the religion of savages, seems to furnish a good | 88uce-pan.” Yours, 


answer to the query of ‘A Regular Reader,” viz.: ** But itis only 
older years that bring the clear understanding that our prof re ail Si Oe ae OE 
of practical philosophy was nothing but what German students call | — 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 57. 


SatTurDay, Oct. 6. 
PRESIDENTS AND PRECEDENTS, 
| MATRIMONY AND MOLOCH, PSEUDO-EDITORS, 
THE RACE-COURSE AT FORDHAM, 
A GOOD WORD FOR SENSATION, THE CHAMELEON 
QUESTION, THE FALL COMMISSARIAT, 


CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON, BOSTON, 


OcToBER 1, 1866. 














type it is that the exertion and development of the mind, for its | 
own sake, where they cannot be estimated by a material eqniva- 
lent in money or position or comfort, are things lying out of his | 
own regular track, and are, therefore, the objects of Ris scarcely | 
tolerant contempt.” The term frequently occurs in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s essays, with this signification attached to it. 

Yours truly, N. B. 8. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RounD TABLE: 
Dear Sir: Your correspondent ** J. B.’s”’ notice of the sign ‘* I 

C Anable Eating House,” can be matched by one in Schenectady, 
Can any one tell me where these lines can be found? 


** Year by year, and ray by ray, 
Romauce’s sunlight fades away, 
And long before the head is gray 
The heart is disenchanted.” 


Yours, 


To THE Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE; 
Dear Sir: Since none of ‘ the classical readers '’ of your paper | 


REVIEWS: 
WASHINGTON IRVING, DR. JOHNS, DAYS OF YORE, 
THE METRIC SYSTEM, 
THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS, RETALIATION, 
SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS: 
JOHN F. TROW & CO. 


W.c.M. | 


TaBLE of September 15, in relation to Keats’s Hyperion, and how | 
it would have been managed if completed, allow me to call his at- | 
tention to the criticism of Peter Bayne concernin i oe in| 
his essay upon Tennyson and his Teachers, in Vol. I. of his | 


| Essays. I make but one or two brief extracts: ‘The central | ART: 
| idea of the poem is expressed in these words : 


“Tis the eternal law, 
That first in beauty shall be first in might ;’ 


and the plan of Keats manifestly was to exhibit the illustration 

of this idea afforded by the mythology of Greece. He intended | 
to portray the procession of beauty from mythology to mytholo- | 
gy, and might have brought his whole poem to a glorious close | 
with the transfiguration of all material loveliness in the spiritual | 
beauty of Christianity.” | 


| 
| ART NOTES. 
LITERARIANA. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
*,* Back numbers may always be obtained at the Office. 


PERSONAL. 








NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 

Company in the United States. 

ALL ouR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE NOoN- 
FoRFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 


No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Hurope, 
at any season of the year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY I8 ISSUED. 


In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
“Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent’ of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH AmeEnicA Lirz InsURANCE Company” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1856, 48 PER CENT. 
OFFICERS; 
T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morcan, President. 
I. J. Mergirt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henny, M.D., Medical Kx- C, N. Morean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
NELson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ BuILDING, 20 State Street. 


45 WALL STREET. 175 BROADWAY. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. |GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 





ioe Avevsr 1, 1866. (CASH CAPITAL,. . . . «. «© « « $800,000 
ASH CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 000 00 | 

SURPLUS, over’: >. of}: #1004000 00 | SURPLUS, den.3,308, 8. 1 le 
ASSETS, over. . . . . . $500,00000 TOTAL ASSETS,. . . . . . « $705,008 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern | 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


The Creat Family (Sewing Machine. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 











en's ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 8.) - +; $2,250,000 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, re 4,067,455 
LIABILITIES, . . ww lw lk lw 244,891 48 WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,804 71. 
a, LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON: 


T, A. ALEXANDER, President. HOLE MACHINE, 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ee 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


A. A. Wiiu1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


Casu DivipENDs In FrirreEn YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 


Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepat—at the late Bxhl- 
bition of the American Institute. 








THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astiteh 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either fromright 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
or a eal simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 
CASH CAPITAL..... .......csseee0e . seseeeee $1,000,000! ‘This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865............ eoapnsvidinstvws sabe . 270,000 | stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 
ee The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 


chine. 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Mai 


Figen FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE co., 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. Salesroom and Warehouse. 505 Broadway: 














P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 
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THE RISE AND THE FALL. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Wu PuBLiso oN WEDNESDAY, OoTOBER 17, 
I. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By Nathaniel Holmes, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $2 25. 


Delia Bacon, as is well known, wrote a book in 1857 claiming 
Lord Bacon as the author of the ‘“‘ Plays of Shakespeare.” The 
author of this work says in his preface: 

“Her book not appearing to have satisfied the critical world 
of the truth of her theory, much more than the ‘ Letter to Lord 
Ellesmere,’ by Mr. William Henry Smith, I have thought it worth 
while to give them the results of my studies also, which have 
been considerably extended, since that date; and if enough be 
not found herein to settle the question on impregnable grounds, 
it may at least tend to exculpate them from any supposition of 
mental aberration in so far as they have ascribed this authorship 
to Francis Bacon. But I do not at all agree with her opinion 
that any other person had a hand in the work; on the contrary, I 
will endeavor to show that the whole genuine canon of Shakes- 
peare was written by this one and the same author.” 


i. 
THE RISE AND THE FALL; 


oR, 


THE ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 


In three parts: Part I. The Suggestions of Reason; Part II. The 
Disclosures of Revelation; Part III. The Confirmations of 
Theology. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $1 75. 

This book, by a critical exposition of the 8d chapter of Genesis, 
demonstrates that Adam’s ‘fall’? was in fact his rise from moral 
ignorance to moral agency, and that he neither sinned nor was 
sentenced in Eden. The doctrine of man’s moral ruin in Adam's 
disobedience is thus overthrown, and that event is shown to have 
effected, on the contrary, his first advance in the progressive 
moral system. 

The work is one of universal interest and cannot fail to attract 
general attention. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 





SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 
18 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





Full and complete assortments of the PUBLICATIONS of the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON (Mass.) 8S. 8. SO 


CIETY, HENRY HOYT, and the leading Re.icious PuBLisuine 


Hovsrs throughout the country, constantly on hand. 


(™ The attention of Superintendents and Teachers is respect- 


fully called to the recent issues of the above. 
(@™ The Trade supplied at the usual liberal discount. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


NEW VOLUME OF BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COQO., 
LAW AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish Oct. 10, 1866, 


Vol. IX. of Bancroft’s History of the 


United States, 


Embracing the period from July, 1776, to April, 1778, and includ- 
ing the following subjects, namely: 

The Declaration of Independence—Its Effect in Earope—The Bat- 
tle of Long Island—The Evacuation of New York—The Em- 
barrassments of America—The Course of Opinion in Eng- 
land— Border War North and South — White Plains — Fort 
Washington— Retreat through the Jerseys—Trenton and 
Princeton—The Constitutions of the Several States—Prepara- 
tions in Europe and America for the Campaign of 1777— 
Evacuation of New Jersey by the British— Advance of 
Burgoyne—Bennington — Philadelphia Capiured—Surrender 
of Burgoyne—The Confederation—Valley Forge. 











Also Recently Published, 
THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH: 


A Manual of Political Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency, and Finance. By Amasa Walker. Lecturer on 
Public Economy, in Amherst College, 


CONTENTS. 


Part I. Derrinitions. Part II. Propuction—Division of 
Labor—The Co-operation of Capital—Economic Culture. Part III. 
Excuanee—The Principle of Trade—Protection—Fallacies of the 
Protection Theory—Balance of Trade—Instruments of Exchange— 
Money—Credit—Currency—Mixed Currency—Our National Cur- 
rency—Evidences of Debt. Book IV. Distrrsution—Wages— 
Labor Combinations—Profits—Interest—Rent—Principles of Tax- 
ation—National and State Taxation — Rise and Growth of the 
Modern Financial System—The Laws of Inheritance and Bequest. 
Book V. ConsumPpTion—Luxurious Consumption—Public Con- 
sumption—Charity and Poor Laws—The Finance of War—Econ- 
omy of Public Education—Reproductive Consumption—Popula- 
tion. 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 





A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It containa no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHyrsictans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, E. Church. 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 








6 John Street, near Broadway. 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 
HOWARD & CO., 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(Next Door TO MArILLaRD’s), 








DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
all of the finest quality. Including 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL CIFTS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Citizens and Strangers are cordially invited to examine our 
stock, 


J. P. HOWARD, for the last ten years with Turrany & Co, 
E. T. HOWARD, late of San Francisco, Cal. 


Have opened their new store witha large and choice assortment of | 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF GAMES. 
GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
: AND FIELD, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


4% Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CROQUET, 


FOR PARLOR AND LAWK. 


Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb-Bells, 


Social Hints for Young Christians. 
By Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 
Flexible cloth, 50 cents. 





BROUCHTON & WYMAN. 
PARLOR ORCANS. 


Onr new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full deacrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the moat desirable 
made, and they are pr d unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


‘ CARHART & NEEDHAM, 








etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips, and Counters. The 
“New England” and ‘Salem Games.” A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.'s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros.’ 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Catalogues sent by mail. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & C@., 











97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 


of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
H aa or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
ork, 


RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





THE GROSVENOR HOTEL, 
PIMLICO, LONDON, 8. W. 


——— 


This magnificent structure, situate m the heart of the West 
| End and in immediate prorimity with great reilway termini, 
offers peculiar attractions to American gentlemen and families, 
Second to none in the spaciousness and splendor of its apart- 
ments, it is superior to most hotels in home-like comforts, It 
is close by the New Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, 
and Buckingham Palace, the great Opera Houses, and the leading 
| Clubs. Trains by two roads every half hour to the Crystal 
Palace, which is reached in twenty-five minutes from the Hotel. 
Every possible facility, information, and attention afforded, and 
distinguished American society almost always to be encountered. 
Accommodations of every description may be ordered by tele- 
gram from New York, or from Liverpool or Southampton on ar- 
rival of steamships, with the certainty of being promptly se- 


cured. 








THE LANCHAM HOTEL, 
PoRTLAND PiLacE, WEST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





This Establishment (one of the largest in the world) is now 
under the management of 


MR. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


formerly of the Brevoort Heuse and New York Hotels, and lately 
chief commissary of the First United States Army Corps. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & COQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 
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ATTENTION! YOUNG AMERICA! 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Witt PusBiisH on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 


l. THE MONKEY OF PORTO BELLO. 
By Charles D. Shanly. Withillustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


2. THE TRUANT CHICKEN, 


By Charles D. Shanly. With illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

3. A JOLLY BEAR AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Charles D. Shanly. With illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

4. THE TWO HUNGRY KITTENS. 


By Theodore Tilton. With illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


or 


NONSENSICAL RHYMES, 
With Absurd Pictures in Red and Black. Quarto, boards, $1. 





All enterprising booksellers have these books for sale. 





Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of the prices annexed. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 


**Father’s a Drunkard, and Mother is Dead.’’ 
ParkuHurst. Price 35 cents. One dismal stormy night in 
winter, a little girl—barefoot and miserably clad—leaned 
shivering against a large tree near the President’s house. 
“ Sissie,” said a passing stranger, ‘‘ why don’t you go home ?” 
She raised her pale face, and with tears dimming her sweet 
blue eyes, answered mournfully: “Ihave no home. Fath- 
er’s a drunkard, and mother is dead!” 

This song has been pronounced by the entire Temperance 
press “* the most peculiarly touching and truly beautiful piece 
of its character ever published.” 

So feelingly is the tale of ‘‘ poor little Bessie’s ’’ sorrow told 
—s0 sweetly are words and music blended—that a rendition 
of this little gem never fails to bring tears to the eyes of all 
who hear it. 


**Where Shalll Find Rest?” Pors. Price 35 cents. 
Sacred song, with chorus. Particularly adapted by church 
choirs, with whom it bids fair to become a universal favor- 
ite. It has also a fine accompaniment for the piano. 


**Feu Follet’’ (Fire-fly). Cavirierp. Price 50 cents. A 
brilliant Piano piece, much admired, being one of the finest 
efforts of this young composer, who is rapidly gaining an en- 
viable position among American composers. No finished 
performer should be without it. 


“Children of the Fallen Braves.”’ Porz. Price 30 
cents. A song which csunot fail to be appreciated. Writ- 
ten expressly for the benefit of the Fund for the “ National 
Home for So’diers’ and Sailors’ Orphans,” to whom it is in- 
scribed. 

Sung by the author with great success during the ‘Great 
Fair” held in Washington, June, 1866. 

A copy of this song should be in every household that has 
lost a member among the ‘noble fallen.” 


‘6 Rose-bud Fair.’’ Cavutrretp. Price 50 cents. This 
song possesses in a high degree that peculiar beauty this au- 
thor so ably infuses into his compositions. 


*©O! I Have Loved with Loving Heart.”’ Gos- 
DEN. Price 30 cents. This piece needs no words of com- 
ment. A mention of the author’s name is a sufficient guar- 
antee of its merit. It is his last and best production. 





All of the above pieces can be had of any Music Dealer, and will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


JOHN F. ELLIS, 
Mvsic PUBLISHER, 
306 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just IMPORTED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 
M. NUNAN, 

80 Nassau Street, New York. 





Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Swollen 
Clands, Eruptions of the Skin. 

All cured by taking Baths of Mineral Waters possessing certain 
Chemical Properties. Use Strumatic Salts, prepared for bathing 
purposes from the Mineral Springs of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. The Chemical Properties of these 
Salts make them Specifics for the cure of the above-named 
diseases. No more swallowing of drugs and quacks. 

Use STRUMATIC MINERAL BATHS. For sale at every re- 
spectable drug store. 





Now REapy. 


_—— 


A COMPANION TO ECCE HOMO. 


— 


THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 
LECTURES ON MODERN ATHEISM. 


By Ernst Naville, Correspondirg Member of the Institute of 
France (Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences), late 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 


‘| Translated from the French, by Henry Dornton, M.A., English 


Chaplain at Geneva. 


ConTENTS: Lecture 1—Our Idea of God. 2—Life Without God. 
Part I. The Individual; Part II. Society. 3—The Revival of 
Atheism. 4—Nature. 5—Humanity. 6—The Creator. %—The 
Father. 

Published in a handsome 16mo. volume. 

(2 Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
A liberal discount allowed to clergymen, teachers, and students. 

Libraries supplied on most favorable terms. 





WM. V. SPENCER, 
203 Washington Street, Cor. of Bromfield. 





To the Book Trade. 


A young man, with an experience of nine years in the business, 
desires a situation. Can give the best of reference. 
Address O. G. B, Rounp TaBLE OFFICE. 





WEST POINT LIFE. 
A Porm READ BEFORE THE DIALECTIC SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
States MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches. 
By a CADET. 


To which is added the song of ‘‘ Benny Havens, oh!"’ Price 
in cloth, $2 50. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


192 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 


FROM 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” or Taz Rounp Tasxz). 


12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of THE RounD TaBLz, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


A CURE FOR SCROFULA 
IN ALL ITS MANIFOLD FORMS, 





Uicers, Cancers, Salt Rheum, €£tc. 


PARKERSBURGH, West Va., July 3, 1866. 
Dr. H. ANDERS: 


Dear Sir: . I had thirty-seven RUNNING ULCERS 
when I commenced taxing your medicine. I am now entirely 
cured of the Scrofula, and am free to say that I owe my present 
health to your IODINE WATER. James Walker, at the Spencer 
House, in this place, was quite low with Scrofula. I treated him 
in the same manner that I did myself. I saw him yesterday, and 
he is enjoying as good health as he ever did in his life. A gentle- 
man from Ritchie County, West Virginia, came to see me; I 
recommended your Iodine Water, and I understand he is now 
able to work on his farm. Mr. Stealy, of Middlebourne, Tyler 
County, West Virginia, used it on my recommendation for his 
little daughter, and I understand she is also in a good way to re- 
cover. I think if you would advertise your medicine it would 
greatly facilitate your interest. Yours respectfully, 

J. W. Horngr. 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 
is a pure solution of Iodine, dissolved in water without a solvent. 
A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. Circulars free. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist, and sold by 
J.P, DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, and by all Druggists. 





| VALUABLE BOOKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTs, 


1. The Races of Men. 

A philosophical inquiry into the influence of race Over the des. 
tinies ofnations. By Robert Knox, M.D. Second edition 
with supplementary chapters. One volume crown By, 
with numerous illustrations, $5. ; 


2. Contributions to Natural History, 
Chiefly in relation to the food of the people. By a}Raral D.pD 
Crown 8vo, price $3. ; 
‘What with mussels, oysters, herring, salmon, and tl 
other fish which can be raised by pide A care, it seodes rs ire 
boundless food-producing province was added to the worl 


d . 
ab he yar te ‘ mpeg yl done good service in helping _ 
nformation abou amongst his count "— 
+ ty see g ountrymen,”—Satur. 


3. The Handy Horse-Book ; 

Or, practical instructions in riding, driving, and the general 
care and management of horses. By a Cavalry Officer, 
Second edition, price $1 %5. 

*,*‘* Most certainly the above title is no misnomer, f 
* T, fo 
‘Handy Horse-Book * is a manual of driving, riding, and F ce 


eral care and management of horses, evidently th 
unskilled hand.” —Bell’s Life. , eT ae 


4. A History of Savings Banks: 

With an account of the origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone's 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Government An- 
nuities, and Government Life Insurance. By William 
Lewins, author of ‘* Her Majesty's Mails.” Dedicated by 
permission to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 8y, 
cloth, $6. 


5. Traveling in Spain in the Present Day. 
Being an account of the journey of a party of ladies and gen 
tlemen who lately visited its principal cities. By Henry 
Blackburn. With numerous illustrations from photographs 
and drawings from life, by John Philip, R.A., E. Lundgren, 
Walter Severn, and the Author. Also, an Appendix of the 
routes, fares, etc., the expenses of the journey, and a new 

map of Spain. 8vo, cloth, extra, beveled edges, $450. 

“Its artistic eupacsenee is a credit to author and publisher. 
The pictures are of the best, and so is the text, which gives a very 
clear and practical account of Spanish travel that is unaffectedly 


lively, and full of shrewd and accuraté notes on Spanish charac- 
ter.”’—EZaaminer. 


6. Science and Practice of Farm Cultivation. 
By James Buckman, Professor of Geology, etc., at the Royal 
Agricultural College; stating in plain language ‘ How to 
grow good Roots, Grasses, Clovers, Corn, Fences, Timber, 
Orchards.”’ 8yo, cloth, numerous illustrations, $3 75. 


7. ‘‘A Missing Link in Natural History.” 

THE NATURALIST IN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By John Keast Lord, F.L.S., Natural- 
ist to the British North American Boundary Commission. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, $12. 


8. Important Medical Work, Indispensable to 
every Physician, viz.: 


AN INDEX OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. By 
Thomas Hawkes Tanner, M.D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, author of ** Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,” ‘* Manual of Clinical 
Medicine,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo. Pp. 424. With a valuable 
Tabular Synopsis, Appendix of Formula, etc., etc. Price 


$4 50. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broapway, New York. 


Now REapDy. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ; from the Birth of Christ 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected. In 3 vols. crown 8v0, 
cloth extra, $6 75; half calf or half Turkey, $12. 


Also, in uniform style, 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $20. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and ex- 
tended. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 7%. 


CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. An Elegant Library Edition. 
Corrected and revised; with portrait. 5 vols. crown 8¥0, 
cloth, extra, $11 25. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS, 


THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac Disraeli. 
With a View of the Life of the Authar by his Son. 4 volé. 
crown 8vo. Price in extra cloth, $9; half calf, $16. 

The most beautiful edition ever published, and has given a new 
enthusiasm for one of the most remarkable works ever written. 

The varied learning and research of the author are proverbial, 


and the unique title conveys a good idea of the value and interest 
of the book. 


DISRAELI’S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE; consieting of 
Sketches and Characters of English Literature. By Isaac 
Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his son, the Right Hon, 
B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo, extra cloth, $4 50; half calf, 
gilt or antique, $8. 
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LERS, 


46, 48 & 50 GREENE STREET, 


Would call the attention of Publishers and Authors specially to the advantages afforded by their TYPE SETTING and 
DISTRIBUTING MACHINES for all kinds of plain work, either manuscript or reprint. These machines have been used for 
more than ten years with great advantage in point of speed and accuracy. We would also call attention to the following selections 
from our Specimen-Book of Oriental type, the most complete and beautiful of any in use. 


GREEK. 


PICA. 
~ + ’ € y b 
Ev aoxn nv 6 hoyos, xui 0 hoyos nv 
moog tov 0 d deos qv 6 dhoyos 
moog tov Dsov, xual dog yv 0 hoyos. 
! 3 » ~ \ ‘ U 
Ouros xv év aexn me03 tov sor. 


BMALL PICA, NO, 1. 
Evy doy iv 6 Adyog, xat 6 Acyos Tv mQog TOY 
Gedy, nat Oeds fy & doyos. Ovrog iy iv coi 
moog tov Dor. 


SMALL PICA, NO. IT. 
"Ev oxi ty & Aoyos, xat 6 Aoyos iy mgog tov Deor, 
\ ‘ 7 € ’ v 3 > > ~ ‘ ‘ 
xat Geog qv 0 doyos.  Ovtos xy &y ayn moog Tor 
Ssor. 


LONG PRIMER. 
Ev doxi iv 5 Aoyoc, xai 6 déyos nv 100g TOY 
Ded, xai Secg iv dhoyog. Ovzos qv év coxi 
moog tov SEov. 


BOURGEOIS. 
"Ev coy qv & Loyog, xai & hoyog gy moog tor Peo, nai 
Gedg Hv & Loyos. Obrog hy dv ayyi my05 tov Geor. Tawra 
be aited tyéveto, nai ywoicatvrot tyéveto od? Fr, O ytyorer. 


BREVIERB. 
"Ev dpyi iv & Abyas, eai & A6yos v  mpds rdv Oc6v, Kai Beds iy 6 
Myes. Odros iv dv dpyg mods rév Ocby. Tlavra ct’ atrod iyivero, 
aai xwpis abrod iyivere ovdd Ev, o yéyover 





PORSONIAN GREEK. 


BMALL PICA. 

"Ev apy tv 6 Noxyos, Kai 6 AOYos Hv mpos 
tov Sedov, Kal Yeds tv 6 Aoyos. Odtos iy ev 
apyn ™mpos Tov Yeov. 


LONG PRIMER. 

"Ev dpxn fv & Adyos, Kat & Aoyos Fv mpos Tov 

Sev, nai Jeds Fv b Aoyos. Otros hv év dpyy mpos 
tov Jeov. 


BOURGEOIS, 
"Ev dpyn hv 5 Adyos, kat 6 Adyos Rv mpds Tov Bedr, 
kal Seds fv 6 Adyos. Odros iv ev dpyy mpds row Sedv. 


BREVIER. 

‘Ey apx5 Fv & Adyos, nal 5 Adyos Hy xpds Thy Sedv, Kal 
Sads Fv b Adyos. Otros Fy ey apy xpds toy Sedy. Mayra 
BW abrot dyévero, nal xupls abtod eyévero ovdt Ev, b yéyover. 





LEIPSIC GREEK. 


LONG PRIMER. 
‘Ev Goyi iv 6 Moyo, xat 6 Adyog Fv modg tov Fedr, 
‘ ‘ 3 e , t 3 > > ~ 4 ‘ 
xai Seog nv 0 hoyos. Ovrog xv & apy] med¢ tov 
Sey, 
BREVIER. 
Ev dori 7v & Aébyos, xai & Adyos Fv mpd TOY Dedy, xd 
O2d¢ Av 6 Adyos. Obras qv bv apyy meds tov Oeov. Tlavta 





HEBREW. 


ENGLISH. 
MN) OSD MS OF Na Me 
“92 AT} Nay ANT PS PIG 


POM "Od METIS OV mh on Lp 


PICA. 

tT PS) DIET my Oy 872 MTN 
mem) BHA eZ Fn} ana) anh AN PPT 
PONG EBD MEN Dore 


SMALL PICA, 
7 7ST PR) Pret me cond 812 Psiegs 
PENI SMn inn pads qgny wd: anne 
PETRA ERTS 
BOURGEOIS. 
ns] ore ms ody NID MvN 
Ten) sa sn A PN Pe 


BREVIER. 

PONT] HINT Pay DySTT my Oo RTD POTNTE 
REM STS MAI Sinn Bw oy FEMS ANT 
$ DIT IEW SD 


MINION, 

AD YAN. SPAN ns) Overm mx DR NS Mons 
:Dya SS d9 Merve OMSR AM ON sed> Tem sms An 
2 ART ANT TT OTN VaNT 





SYRIAC. 

oS BL ST oS ndad aS ST 

seadal ¢ Tadpto loaZ uted fos) 

ENS ietas lek ta ad wo 

wns SAAS Bes . BT 
ENGLISH. 


Sila oh al etl “NES thE 


RABBINIC. 


SMALL PICA, 

phar ipho ph oven ph podp pox orrhos 
DEpIy oDdp pinr orp vsE"by yepr 1951 HP opr 
for sheer np vm wobp opp ovo vop-by 


T|VEPD p31 nD ps odd S731 PD E"ph oDdP™ 





SAMARITAN. 


SAWN * MAA * AKAM Ag 

"MAX == XIMNA 0° OAKHAM 
"MeAIDA °° MAK 3 XIMAXIA 
> AXPVMX * PETIT 


oe 


ETHIOPIC. 


PICA, 
OT'NH P-Fh UN.Pt AH OAH? OAAP 
AIHAN dC OPN AILS ANF2 NSH AN 
Nn-Nid> PC ONAT HF PS, HAT TCH ANC 
AARC NS CAAA FT OPNTUMA: 


——_+———- 


COPTIC.. 


PICA, 
Ben tap cn ne neaas ne orog 
Weeas Magen Daten HT orog se 
ornory me mIcsas. 


MBPACTHOIRA UNE 
ONPCTYSXVWA 
XOW2bTE 





ANGLO-SAXON. 





1S yt et Sead) + Youpac load wana 
ix tab its EGE aca 





ARABIC. 


SMALL PICA, 


pits a His 8 ds 86 gal 


pe ER 


LONG PRIMER. 

On fnuman paer Wond, and thaec Wond 
paey mid Trode, and Lode paey thaec Wond. 
Daect paey on fnuman mid Lode. Ealle 
thing paepon zepophce thuph hyne; anc nan 
thing hae zepopht bican him. Daet paer 
lip the on him gepophe paey, and thaec lir 
peep manna leoht. And thaec leohc lyht 
on thyptpum; and thyrtpo thaet ne Zena- 
mon. QJann paeyr fnam Lode arend, thaer 
nama paey Idéhanner. Dey com co gepic 
nerpe, thaec he gepicnepre cycthde be 


on ve ¢ - -9? © LL. ’ 
eye ops x» Spd yi le gic Cypha tham Leohte, thaec ealle menn thvph hyne 


gelyfoon. Naepr he Leohr, ac thaec he 


6 -= e a - x°o0 as e- 
I asl we gaia aa Les 3>y9\zZepicnerpe Fonth-baene be thdm Leohce. 





9% >-“- 
co. 





be aitoi ivivero, xai Xwpig avtov éyéivero ove Ev, & yéyover. 


“pe ro °, |Soch Leoht paey, thaec onlyhc aelcne cumen- 
: xP dbs” Ardea ters 


Ah- oJ ff = - 
¥5 pO par l wo. *J J~s>|dne man on thypne middan-eand. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 
FOR 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS AND THE TRADE, 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO BY 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR TAUCHNITZ, OF LEIPZIG, AND 
OF TRUBNER, OF LONDON. 





For the information of book-buyers, they publish an 


American and European Literary Bulletin; 


a Monruty List of the most prominent English, French, and 
German publications, with occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other Foreign Books. 
Sent for one year, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 2 cents. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Who Breaks—Pays: ANOVEL.. . . . $1% 
Memoirs of a Cood-for-Nothing. .- . 150 
Laws of Short Whist. - . - . - .« 10 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
‘Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the Schoo) 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp TaBLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 

JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDINC. 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS. 


J. W. BOUTON, having recently returned from his annual 
‘Bibliographical Tour in Europe,” invites the attention of his 
customers and collectors to his extensive and valuable collection 
of CHOICE ILLUSTRATED and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
now on sale at 


416 BrooME STREET (cor. ELM STREET). 











Foreign Postage Stamps. 


A gentleman having a collection of over twenty-five hundred in 
Lallier’s Album, is desirous of disposing of it. Also many 
thousand duplicates—100 different—including rare French Re- 
public, old Austrian, Black English, Venetian, Greek, Russian, 
etc., for $1. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


J. C. WALTERS, Bay City, Mich. 





CLOTHING. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY 
(JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FourRTH AVENUES), 
NOW OFFER 


Their new and desirable FALL STOCK at LOWER PRICES 
than the same quality of goods has been offered since 1860. 


ALL-WOOL BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


AT SAME REDUCTION. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 





This soap is made from pure and clean materials, ConTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for w , which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,”’ 


and take no other. 
: B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
invite the attention of teachers and others interested in educa- 
tion to the following list of highly approved SCHOOL-BOOKsS, 
They can be had of the Publishers, or may be ordered of any 
Bookseller : 


MITCHELL’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell’s First Lesson in Geography for Be- 
ginners, 
With Maps and Engravings. 


Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Illustrated by twenty colored Maps and a hundred Engrav- 


ings, designed as an introduction to the author's New Inter- 
mediate. 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate. 
A System of + ae af devigned for the use of Schools and 
Academies, illustrated by twenty-three —ae Maps, 


from the latest authorities, and embellished with numerous 
Engravings. 





7 


Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas. 
A System of Geography, Physical, Political, and descriptive. 
1 vel. small 12mo, 456 pages. Illustrated by 20 Engravings, 
with tables of the —— Cities of the world and their Popn- 
lation. and a list of nearly 1,000 Geographical Words, with their 
explanation and meaning. ‘The Atlas containe a series of 44 
ye ate Maps. compiled from the great Atlases of Keith 
Johnston, Kiepert, the Geographical Institute of Weimar, 
from the United States Coast Survey, the Surveys of the War 
Department and of the several States, and from other reliable 
authorities, drawn and engraved expressly to illustrate 
Mitchell's New School ee an 7 ; with important Geographi- 
cal Tables, anda Pronouncing Vocabulary of 10,000 Geographi- 
cal names found in these works. 


Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography, 
Classical and Sacred. An entirely new edition, drawn from 


the best authorities, ancient and modern. Illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. 


Mitchell’s Old Series of Geographies, 
Revised and brought down to the present ume. 


Mitcheil’s (Old) Primary Ceography. 
An easy introduction to the study of pe ate designed 
st} 


for the instruction of children, with 100 engravings and 16 
colored maps. 


Mitcheli’s (Old) School Geography and Atias. 
Revised edition. A system of modern Geography, embel- 
lished with numerous engravings, and accompanied by an 
atlas of 34 copper-plate maps. 


Mitcheli’s (Old) Ancient Geography and 
Atlas. 
A system of Classical and Sacred Geography, embellished 


with numerous engravings, and accompanied by an ancient 
atlas of 12 copper-plate maps. 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 

These Histories are written in a lively and pleasing style, 
abounding in illustrative anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions. 
the histories in all cases being based on geography, illustrat 
by maps. ‘The works are freely supplied with engravings, giving 
correct ideas of 8 an t views of cities, monu- 
ments, battles, etc. It is believed that there is no series of fa- 
miliar histories in America or Europe that can compare with 


these, either in interest, accuracy, or beauty of mechanical exe- 
cution. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United 
States. 
With notices of other portions of America. For the use 
of schools. A new edition, rewritten, enlarged, and newly 
illustrated. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States. 
An introduction to the author’s Pictorial History of the 
United States. 
Coodrich’s Pictorial History of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
For the use of Schools, 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Ancient 
Rome. 


With a sketch of the history of modern Italy. 


Coodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece, An- 
cient and Modern. 
For the use of schools, 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 
A Pictorial History of France. For the use of schools, 


Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-school History 
of the Worid. 
A Brief compend of Universal History. For the use of 


schools. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and newly illus- 
trated. 


Coodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 
Embracing a View of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 


Kingdoms. For the use of schools. Three hundred engray- 
ings. One vol. 12mo. 





‘Ormsby’s Cuide to Geography. 


por ges | Primary Reading Lessons, written and oral meth- 

ods combined, Map Exercises systematically arranged, a 

Chart of Latitude and Longitude, and Calculations in athe- 

matical Geography. Designed to accompany the Maps of 

Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. By George 8S. Orms- 

by, Superintendent of Public Schools, Xenia, Ohio. With 

numerous Engravings. 

School History of Maryland. 
To which are added brief Biographies of distinguished States- 
men, Philanthropiste, Theologians, etc. With numerous En- 
gravings. Prepared for the Schools in Maryland. 

Bingham’s Latin Crammar. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools 
and Academies, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By Wil- 
liam Bingham, A.M., Superintendent of the Bingham School, 
Mebaneville, North Carolina, Ready September 30. 

HOW’S JUVENILE LADIES’ READER. 

HOW’S JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 

HOW’S LADIES’ READER. 

HOW'S LADIES’ BOOK OF READING AND RECITATIONS. 

COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 

COPPEE'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, 

COPPEE'S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 

HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Part I. 

HART’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 








HART'S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 

HART’S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 

FLEMING & TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH anp 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

FLEMING & TIBBINS'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH anp 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. Abridged, 
NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLIbH anp 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
FORNEY’S FRENCH SPELLER. 12mo. 
DONNEGAN'S GREEK LEXICON. 8vo. 
HALDEMAN’S ENGLISH AFFIXES. 
GOULD'S ADAMS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
RAMSHORN’S LATIN SYNONYMS. 12mo. 
COMSTOCK'’S ELOCUTION. 12mo. 
REID'S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By Walker. 
STEWART’S PHILOSOPHY. By Walker. 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo, half bound. 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. Revised by Bailey. 12mo. 
STOCKHARDT’S CHEMISTRY. Edited by Prof. Pierce, 
RODGERS’S MENSURATION. 12mo, half bound. 
RODGERS'S KEY TO MENSURATION. 12mo, half bound, 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 12mo. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSTORE, 


116 Nassau STREET, NEw York. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Miscellaneous Books, 


AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


ORDERS FROM ABROAD PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


U. D. WARD, Agent. 


CHURCH BOOKSTORE 


REMOVED TO 


11 BIBLE HOUSE, EIGHTH STREET, 





BETWEEN THIRD AND FouRTH AVENUES, 





OLD AND NEW THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, 
ALSO JUVENILE BOOKS 
Suitable for Sunday-School Libraries or for Presents. 


H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House, Eighth Street, bet. Third and Fourth Avenues, 


Address 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 


100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price, 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Naseau Street, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally ded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of constrac- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactar- 
ers of both hemispheres (4s CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acccé- 
sible. 

Stemnway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
ite benefit. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





Wanrenooms, 71 and 73 East Fonrteenth Street, between Union 





Square and Irving Place, New York, 
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